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ABSTRACT 

Tz-e need for a nev? ty^^^ of stanaardized procedure to 
learn what educational concerns junior college students have and how 
effectively they felt they^re needs were being rret lerl to the 
development of a questionnaire to meet the need. This report TDresents 
a description of t.he various pt\a3ei5 through which the quest icnn? ire 
was developed and made ready for pablicat.on. The 27 junior cclleqes 
who participated in the pro-jecL ar-? listed together with their 
characteristics. Students Reaction:? to College {Response 
Distributions for 27 Colleqeb), SprinQ 1/71 are provided in relation 
to: Characteristics of Student Sarrple; Students' In--Class Activities; 
Students' Concerns about Their Overall College Programs and Their 
Plans for the Future; Students* Experiences in Studying for Courses; 
Students' Experiences with the College's Regulations and 
Administrative Procedures; Students* Living Conditions; Students' 
Interpersonal Experiences on Campus^ The final questionnaire is 
provided, (For related document, see TM 002 342.) (DB) 
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I. Origins of the Questionnaire 

A few years ago Patricia Cross completed a "descriptive survey of tl.^ 
junior college student population" (Cross, 1968) that indicated several 
in^portant gaps in understanding about junior college students as a population 
differing in many ways from college students generally. 'w^ile we have some 
iniormation about students' reactions to their junior college experiences, 
almost all ol it is from students who later transferred to four-year colleges. 
Vhi really do not know how vocationally oriented students feel about their 
junior college experiences, nor do we know much about the satisfactions and 
dissatisf actio'.'S of those who drop our,. We know almost nothing about those 
students with obviously unrealistic aspirations (Cress, 1968, p. 50)." 

These observations of a number of inf orr.-'tional gaps led Cross to suggest 
a need for a new kind of standardi^^ed procedure that would he]p junior college 
administrators ,nd faculty mo:Tib^x--; learn what educational concerns junior 
college students had and how effectively they saw their needs being met. The 
College Entrance Examination Board followed her suggestion with funds for an 
interview survey of junior college students, faculty members, and administrators 
to verify the A she perceived and to gath:ir information on the form and content 
of a questionr.aire that would help meet that need. 

Interviews conducted early in 1969 at 18 geographically scattered junior 
colleges generally confirmed the desirability of some form of ques cionnairo to 
gather information systematically about junior college students' perceptions 
of their college experiences. With joint support from the College Board and 
Educational Testing Service, a questionnaire was developed, criticized, modified, 
tried out, revis»-d, tried again, revised again, and made ready for publication. 
This report is a description of that process. 
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Specifications for dcve]op:^ont of the quo stio sna i rc 

In Cross's original proposal for the development of a junior college question- 
naire, several specifications were established that guided the questionnaire's 
development. In spite of some modifications, they were followed fairly closely 
throughout the project. 

1. The prir.ar> purpose of the questionnaire vas to serve as a vehicle 
through which students could provide administrators and faculty 
with inforir.ation lo be used in planning and revising educatijnal 
programs and services. Emph.asis was to be on arras of student 
concern about which the college could do something. The infcrmr- 
tion provided was to indicate actions that could be taken by tF e 
college. Research purposes were to be secondary. 

2. Tlie questionnaire was to provide information about the collective 
views of groups of students. Responses of individual students 
would be used only to arrive at those collective views and would 
probably not be useful indicators of individual student attitudes. 

3. The qupstiornaire results were to be understandable to junior 
college staff members and students without the need for interpre- 
tation by a researcher or methodologist . The items we>-e to be 
specilic enough that possible corrective actions for undesirable 
situations would be apparent, yet general enoi.gh to be more than 
trivial. For example, an item like "my -instructors are doing a 
good job'* would be too general to be useful. 'My math instructor 
doesn't correct our w.ekly quizzes" is prolably too specific to 



be part of a broadly used questionnaire of limited length. But 
**my instructors are available outside diss at times convenient 
to mc*' carries ,^,eneral infornation f;hat may be important and 
about which action can bo taken if a large proportion of students 
say It is false. 

Simplicity and directness were to be major goa. s, both in the 
content and wording of the items and in the nature of the inior- 
r. -^tion provided in the results. The users should neither be 
swamped with data nor provided only with genera] summaries from 
which few specific conclusions could be reached. Items should 
be worded to deal directly with issues of concern rather than to 
approach thera through subtle allusions. 

Each item should be capable of standing alone, providing useful 
inforiration independGntl> ci other items, and the usefulness of the 
information should be obvious to the students. As cing students to 
respond to que -t Lonnaires having little obvious relevance to their 
education or to their college is increasingly difficult to defend. 

The respondents were to be students who had had a minimum of about 
one term's experience at the college. Wliile the views of new 
students, prospective students, faculty members, administrators, 
alumni, employers, and others concerned with junior colleges all 
are important for some purposes, chey were not to be :he concern 
of the present questionnaire. The content and wording of the 
items were therefore to be appropriate to experienced junior 
college students. 



7. Fi.^.xibility should be provided in the usj; to \^hich the results 
could be put. Opportunities should be provided for individual 
colleges to add itc^ins written locally to reflect concerns of 
particular inteiest. Provisions should -also be made for grouping 
students in ways of interest at each particular college. Group- 
ing according to distance of the college from the students' homes, 
for example, may be important at one college but not another, 
while grouping according to age may be important at the second 
college but not the first. 

These considerations helped in the resolution of a nui^ber of issues in 
the development cf the questionnaire, some relatively minor and others more 

important. One such issue was the detorminaf ion to consider experienced students 
as the respondents. This permits the items to deal retrospectively with 

recent past expc.Lences, but i' al*^. > prevents (he questionnaire from being 
used effectively with entering students. Another issue revolved around the 
instrument's purpose as an indicator of collective studen. viewo. With this 
purpose, identification of individual students is unnecessary and student 
anonymity could be built into the procedures for administering the questionnaire. 
While student anonymity is considered important, some relaxation of this point 
has been made in providing for a local option that would permit identification 
of individual students. 

Ant It^ipated content 

Cross's (1968) revi-w of junior college student characteristics 
had suggested a number of areas about which students could provide useful 
information. Among them were the following: 
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^ Self concepts — p^.^rceived strengi'ns to build upon, Vvoaknessf's * 
to be reined icd. 

^ Interests, preferreJ activities, personality orientations, 

styles of living. 
^ Goals, aspirations, reasons for attending college. 

o 

]:xporionccs in collep.e — with classes, other students outside 
class, prc)j;rams, and services. 

Home environment — conflicts, sources of er couragement , 
problems of housing, transportation, etc. 
° Financial needs. 

Problems ol educational and vocational planning. 

All these areas have not been equally represented in the final quesiiouiiaire . 
Self concepts and interests, for example, gradually lost ground as the question- 
naire war develovjd. The stud^^:.*-'- ' reactions to th.c college as an exrcrnal, 
environmental influence on stud- experiences took pre ^.'-r,' e over student 
attitudes about themselves and other person-focused views. An exception was in 
the area of student plans, which remained in the questionnaire. This shift in 
emphasis resulted from the expressions of concern voiced in the interviews and 
from student reactions to the early trial items. The final version therefore 
evolved thro'-gh several stages from a version in which the areas above were more 
equally represented to one that more accurately reflected the co.ncerns students 
said shoul 1 be expressed. 
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II. intcirviews 

Interv^.ews to identify concc^rns of students, faculty members, and adniMi- 
imratois were conducted early in 1969 v;ith 16.. students, 60 CacuJty members, 
and A5 administrators in 18 junior colleges in five states from coast to coast. 
The interviewers were staff members or graduate students associated with the 
College Tntrance Kxami nat ion Board, the Center for Research and Dovelopmen'c 
in Higher Kducatxon, the Ma ^tcr of Arts in Teaching program at the University 
of North Carolina, the Regional Kducationa] Laboratory for the CaroJinas and 
Virgini,:, the Learning Institute of North Carolina, and several offices of LTS. 
The interviews were loo ly structured around 20 general, open-endeu questions 
t'nat the interviewers elaborated or at their discretion. The persons interviewed 
were asked, in effect, to describe issues rhey corsidered important in each of 
the areas represented by the 20 l-road questions. 

In each college, interviews were conducted with 2 to A person'5 from among 
the president, the dean of instruction, the dean cf student personnel, the 
director of counseling, or comparable administrators; with 2 to 4 faculty 
iiiCinbers, including vocational or technical teaching staff as well as tT'ansfer 
program staff; and with 6 to jO students. Many kinds of students were includcd-- 
adults C'*»d part-time students as well as full-time stude:>ts fresh from high 
school; minority group otudents; the academically talented as will as the 
academically undistinguished; those aclive in student organizations and those 
not; satisfied, uncritical students as well as contentious, vocal, critical 
students. 

Because of the exploratory nature of the Interviews, "he quest- ons were 
intended to be no mure than indicators of broad areas within which the persons 
interviewed could describe their own observations and experiences as members of 
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InlervJevs w>re conducted individually, b-it also in groups of two 
or three persons. Thj group interviews were o. ten particularly productive as 
points got corroborated or as a cotTinient by one person triggered an amplifying 
or contrasting rer^ark by another person. The persons interviewed had been 
inforr^ed of the reasons for the interviews several days in advance > and so 
h'.id had tir.a to reflect on the issues of concern to theni rather than havin 
t. respond only with their initial *ih.^ughts. 

Content o f the interviews 

Four r:.ajor kinds of coiriirients en.erged in the interviews. The concerns 
irost often expressed by the interviewed students dealt with (1) instructional 
problems, such as the ineffectiveness oi remedial courses, or lack of faculty 
interest in students and (2) administrative problems, such^-fts difficulty in 
scheduling desired courses. But these often wore tied to (3) student goals and 
expectations, as vhen course requii enents seemed inappropriate to" che student's 
goals, or (4) living arrangements, as when the desired classes couidi/t be 
scheduled because of constraints imposed by commuting or a job. 

Instructional experiences include out-of-class studying, college facilities, 
and staff-student relations as well as classroom experiences. Administrative 
requirements include such things as course prerequisites, patterns of courses 
required for graduation (e.g., "breadth" requirements), and administrative regula- 
tions (e.g., a course cannot be dropped after the fifth week of the semester). 
Living arrangements include housing, transpoi tction, financial matters, and 
social and extracurricular life. Student goals and expectations were inferred 
directly from comments indicating what the students would like and indirectly 
from the kinds of problems they said they were facing or staff members thought 
students might be facing. 
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i\\ I voluiro of stuclcni coriDcnt.s in each of the four general areas, and 
the nuir.ber of ii;.sues raised in each, ou.;^;ested that the instrument be designed 
with instructional issues >.iven the r»ijor enphasis, adp.inistra tive requirements 
secondary erM)hasis, and goals and living arrange** eats sonie representation. 

Faculty and adnin- stra tor vievs could be crg^mi/.ed in tiie sar.e four broad 
areas as the student vie;;::,. Vat tb.eir c* phases differed fion those of the stu- 
dents. Staff ir.enbers stressed a desire to knov; wl;at the students wanted from 
colLoge, their goals and e.-.pec tations . Ihis view seer.ed to reflect a g-^nuine 
and {.t^rvasive concern on the p irt of th.e staff : erbers to provide educational 
experiences the students would want ar.'i value. E':t It also ^' '^ieci an attitude 
that ii th.e staff r.e:,bers could only be told wi.at the students wanted in terms 
of r.oderately lon^,-range goals, the si^ii: could :^en. as professional educators, 
organize programs tb.at would bring students to tr.cse goals. 

The student concerns w^ere rore irr.iediate. StudenLs wanted to tell the 
staff about the good and bad aspects of college as they r.ppeared in the students* 
daily encounters with the college. The proces.s of their education was their 
prin:ary concern; the oiitconie or product was important but ^^rondary. Staff 
ner:bers, in contrast, were more interested in hearing about the students' desired 
outcorr.es than about the daily processes of education. 

This is an over-simpli f led state';ent of staf f and student dif f er jnces in 
viewpoint. Sonie staff members did express more interest in ir.raediate student 
concerns than in their long-range goals. Nevertheless, the ger.oral picture of 
staff members being primarily interested in knowing the students* educational 
objectives, while students wanted to deal with ruore im^^euiate problems, is 
reasonably accurate. And the two views, in spite of ihiir different emplases, 
can be accommodated in a single set of items. 
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Detailed observations from the interviews, organized into the four areas 
just described, are presented below. These observations and others like them 
were the primary source of item content for the questionnaire. 
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Interview Results 



Instruct ional Lxperiencos 

A system is mioded for students to evaluate the quality of instruction. 
Sone students criticize individual teachers; others criticize teaching nethods. 

Faculty rionibers also criticize the teaching as unimaginat ^' ve and irrelevant, 
suggesting that teaching tcchninues othoi than lectures be tried.. 

Students express their view of faculty iiidif f erence in such statements as, 
"They don't tec^ch, they tost." They feel they are left on their own to get 
whatever they c.^r from the book, Ib.ey also complain that the coursework is 

bu.^yvork," not caallenging, only ti^'^.e-consuming. Some students say their 
instructors "go over and over the material until everybody gets it." 

On the other hand, many students feel the faculty is overloaded with classes 
and too nav.y extraneous duties. Students get discouraged over the inability to 
see faculty. Faculty salaries and working conditions are often considered 
inadequate . 

Low morale is Indicated by students who say, "It's like a high school," and 
faculty members who say, "it needs more of an academic environment." 

"The faculty expect too much" is countered by the equally often stated view 
that "the faculty expect too little." 

Both faculty and studenti; f:.?T o need for younger teachers and teacheri with 
a background in college teaching rather than in high school teaching. Adminis- 
trators do not necessarily agree with this. Teachers from high school backgrounds 
tend to treat the older adolescents as high school students. Veterans are espec- 
ially resentful. 

Remedial courses evoke ambivalent reactions from students. Administrators 
generally feel that they are doing a good job m their tracking and tutorial 
programs and in their efforts for academically deficient students. Students do 
recognize their academic deficiencies. They appreciate the opportunity offered 
in rem-dial courses to improve their basic capa>.il i t ies , but they don't like the 
stigma associated with such courses. They also resent having to take them 
without academic credit and are not impressed witJi the "help" provided by many 
of the courses. 

Faculty members are concerned aboat the selection and placement of students 
in remedial programs, occupational pro^>ravs, or my set of courses for which 
students are expected to have certain quali f ica t io is , or to lack certain qualif id- 
eations . 

Instructors would like tests that place students appropriat'^.ly with respect 
to sequences of remedial English or mathematics courses. In many of the occupa- 
tional programs a test of mech.anical information is consider.;d desirable. 
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According to slide its, selection or placenent procedures that seem reasonable 
to college staff of tt n c dd to their confusion, uncertainty, and discouragement. 
Such procedures sometimt^ limit the options open to many students and impede 
their progress throug i t e institution. 

Many students havv trouble with the institutional structure, administrative 
or instructional, but i »e they are not able to complain about thexr dif f icultio-s 
effectively.. They say I 3t er channels are needed for expression of student 
grievances and more deci. i n-making power should be given to student representa- 
tives and to the student k iy as a whole. 

Faculty members and a^ inistrators tend to say that students participate 
freely in college affairs. 'tudents say that r.iay be true, but that the partici- 
pation is ineffectual. 

Most administrators and acuity feel it i5; difficult to cetermine how much 
students are participating in he existing opportunities for student involvement 
in governance, or how they fee about their role. 

Students voice a strong; desire for feedback on studies of student character- 
istics and opinion. Some art suspicious of the motives of the researchers, the 
sponsoring agencies, and those who have access to the information. 

Communication is not as open and effective as faculty members and adirin- 
istrators think. Administrators think they ar^: reasonably close to the students; 
the students don^t. In some cases students don^t even know who the administrators 
are. Exceptions are those students active in student affairs. 

Faculty in general feel that administratoi s are too far removed from the 
students. Even so, administrators say they feel closer to students than they 
do to the faculty. 

Teacher--to-teacher communication is very poor, and if it does exist, it is 
primarily within departments. 

Faculty often show a reluctance to change, i.e., a desire to preserve the 
status quo . 

Communication is often poor between instructors and counselors, and con- 
flicting perceptions exist as to the college's function and the instructors* and 
counselors ' roles . 

The faculty feel they are not involved in decision making. Faculty and 
counselors are critical of administrators becavse they feel administrators are 
not aware of theii* problems, and when they are they are slow to move. 

On the other hand, administrators express difficulty in working with faculty 
senates and in finding faculty who are willing to understand and become involved 
with students. 

Although communication seems better between faculty and student3 than 
between administr.itors and students, areas of ten3ion or mistrust exist between 
students and faculty. At many colleges, infornal contact between students and 
faculty is rare. 

ERLC 
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The punitive effect of grades and the instructors' power to penalize 
students inhibit student-faculty communication. (A grading system of Pass or 
No j:redit is suggested as one way to remove the punitive element from grades.) 
So does the tendency for some faculty members to treat junior college students 
simply as older high school students. The segregation of rest rooms and eating 
areas into faculty and student facilities is also a source of student resentment 

Interestingly, faculty members seem more concerned than students about 
faculty-student communication . 

Students are critical of the library and suggest it be expanded. 

All groups note the lack of quiet places for study on campus. Students say 
the library is not a good place to study, but most feel that they cannot study 
well at home either. Faculty members believe the heme environment is not con- 
ducive to study. 

The book store should be more responsive to student needs and should be 
more efficient . 

Suggested additions to facilities are laboratories, shops, an auditorium, 
a gymnasium, and more faculty office space. 

Administrative Requirements 

Registration procedures and other administrative irritants arc v/idely 
criticized and at times provoke mot^ than irritation.. Some students see ir.uch 
of the administrauive routine to which they arc subjected as hidden tuition in 
the sense that thair time is imposed on simply for the convenience of the ^ 
administrative staff. 

A number of comments dealt with the problems students face in working 
their way through the organizational structure of the institution or with the 
constraints imposed on students by organizatiorial patterns, for exan^le in 
fulfilling program requirements. 

Registration procedures need to be improved. According to students, 
achieving a desirable program of classes is difficult primarily because of 
time conflicts or an insufficient number of sections. Required courses are 
especially hard to get. Classes fill so quickly at registration that students 
often are forced to fill out their programs with a hodge-podge of courses at 
the last minute. 

Students want organized orientation sessions prior to registration. 

Some students feel that the teacher/student ratio is too rigid. If a 
teacher is particularly good, the size of his classes s!:o-jld not arbitrarily 
limited. 

Other problems with organizational structure have to do with transferring 
couf^se credits to four-year institutions, to parallel Institutions, from other 
institutions into the junior college, and across programs within a single 
college.- Students express uncertainty and concern ovrr all these procedural 
questions. 
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Disagresment is found witl respect to rules. Students, more than faculty, 
criticize college rules for a variety of reasons. Many feel the rules are too 
lenient and permissive and advocate establishing new rules, such as dress codes, 
and stricter enforcement of existing rules, such as class attendance require^ 
ments. These students tend to feel that other students goof off, ne?A regula- 
tions, and have no regard for school grounds or property. 

Other students feel the rules for student conduct are too much like high 
school rules. To them, there are a lot of "picky" rules, so many, in fact, 
that few or none of them are really enforced. They advocj.ce abolition of dress 
codes and "cut" systems. These students feel that the faculty and administration 
do not trean students as adults. 

Admission requirements for particular classes are an important issue with 
both faculty and students. Some say the requirements are too strict; others 
say they're too loose. 

At several colleges, presidents talked about their open door policy, but 
the students felt is existed only in principle, not in practice. Students and 
faculty together , coraplain of the corsequences of open admission, especially 
the presence in colle^^^e of the unmotivated, acc^demically marginal students, 
who are seen to interfere with faculty members trying to teach and with more 
capable students trying to learn. 

Students feel that grades are necessary, but there should be a "no report" 
grade in general education subjects and more us^e of the pass— no credit system. 

Attrition is an issue administrators report. Is^iere faculty members are 
strongly concerned with the success on the job of graduates of their prograirs, 
an unnecessarily high dropout rate may be induced, sometimes leaving as few as 
25 percent of a program's entering students completing the program. Other 
reasons, of cours3, can also lead to high attrition with a program, and high 
attrition isn't always considered undesirable. 

Wide disagreement exists, among students and among faculty, on the desir- 
ability of flexible or rigid curricula and of broad or narrow academic require- 
ments. Some favor required, "well-rounded" programs for all students. Others, 
especially vocational students and faculty, think students have too many required 
courses outside their major field while supporting a highly ^structured program 
within a field. Still others think students should have wide latitude in *"heir 
choices of all courses. 

Some colleges have as their main function preparation for transfer to a 
four-year college. Others are almost entirely job-oriented, with little concern 
for transfer to senior institutions. Still others concentrate on educational 
remediation in preparation for the other two preparatory programs. Wherever 
there is an unbalanced emphasis on certaiii proj;rams, some students are unhappy. 

Students at colleges stressing transfer programs and who plan to get jobs 
feel their courses should have greater vocational relevance with respect to 
breadth, variety, and content. Students at job-oriented colleges but who want 
further education after junior college say their courses don't adequately pre- 
pare them for transfer to four-year colleges. 

Ways o: evaluating institutional effectiveness are needed, including 
gathering information on graduates. 
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S I u ce nt Coals and Expe c tations 

Students generally say they are personally getting what they want out of 
the college and doing what they want to do. However, a large number of students 
are uncertain about where they want to go and v/hether wr;at they are doing is 
getting them there. They want help with self-dirc^tio^ , establishment of 
purposes, learning about available goals, ana raaking decisions. 

Many students don't think they have enough^inforir.ation to make decisions 
about courses or prograr.is or jobs or what they might be using their college 
experience for. This niakes many of them willuig to follow instructions or 
^standard programs if they think the faculty and administrators know what they 
are doing. 

The faculty, on their side, often see one of their' major functions to be 
giviVig di.-ection, telling students what they should do, what courses to take, 
> -what occupations to prepare for, how to proceeu through college to reach the 
highest educational level the student^s aptitude will permit. 

An impression produced by these comments and others io that .students are 
often unsure of themselves and whether what they are' doing is really productive.. 
They want information from the faculty that wi^l let 'them evaluate their current 
activities and directions so they can resolve thei^ uncertainty. 

Wliat studento would pre/er, though j, is not being directed by faculty or 
administrators, but being given enough information about possible options for 
them to decide th«iir own directions. They are mildly resentful of the fact 
that neither the programs nor personnel of the college give them the information 
they need. They either don*t consider or don't accept the view that the infor- 
mation they wane may not exist and if it does the faculty may not have it to 
\ give them. 

Students want to know, for example, whether they can ba a nurse even if 
they can*t handle ch.emistry or whether they have enough artistic ability to be 
an architerc. Whon faculty members and counselors can^t give them answers; 
the students are often left with a feeling of having been let dovn. 

In spite of their uncertainties, students, especially the younger ones, 
find it difficult to admit that they need help. Counselors verify this in 
admitting that they are not overworked. 

Students at a college fortuitously, because of location or some other 
relatively extraneous reason, often seem to be directed into a particular 
vocational (or transfer) program on the basis cf availability of programs, or 
availability of openings in a program. Tor th^ large number of students who 
ar.^ uncertain about their goals, the initial direction of their progra - thus 
seems to be determined largely by happenstance. And, when these students have 
not yet developed a large measure of independerce or when they attend an 
institution concentrating too much on one type of program, they sometimes 
find it difficult to change directions after getting started in college. 

Differences in prestige or status among programs seem to influence students' 
decisions about their majors. All segments of the college feel uncertain what 
role the college staff plays, purposefully or inadvertently, in influencing 
O lOse decisions. 

ERJC 
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Faculty, administrators, and students all express a desire for better 
counseling services. Students say they want a counseling service th;t can 
reduce their uncertainties.. Their criticisr.s of the counseling, Cc^rvices, 
which are frequent, cent'^r around the counselors' inability to give them 
adequate information — about job possibilitit^s , job requirements, transfer- 
abilitv of course credits, course prerequisites at four-year institutions, 
and other "facts" with ^^hich to direct their activities. 

Students often say they don't know to whom to go for certain kinds of 

help. 

Administrators and faculty members give the complementary picture of the 
desired counseling service. They want better tests so they vill be able to 
classify stude^its better and direct them with more assurance through the various 
paths to jobs of further education. Both groups indicate that people in advisory 
capacities should be better prepared and that better communication is needed 
between the faculty and counselors^ 

On their sice, counselors say they have little power and prestige; 
therefore, they can do very little to help the student. 

The diversity oC the student body is recognized as a problem. Most people 
agree that all students are not served equally well, and the various colleges 
seem to have their own strengths and weaknessc-s in this respect. 

Two student groups — older students and students whose academic skills 
i\e deficient — have reasons for being in college that differ in a variety of 
ways from those of otner students. Students in either of these groups of ten 
differ from other students in^ their immediate objectives, in the specificity 
of their goals, in their readiness to defer decisions while exploring various 
alternatives, in the kinds of programs they find suitable, and in other ways 
that go beyond sio^ple differences in curricular preferences. 

One common weakness, recognized by students and faculty alike, is a failure 
to accommodate adequately the older students who return to school after being 
away from it for several years. These students often feel out of place. Wliile 
conscientious, their study patterns may not be efficient. Student activities 
are geared toward young, single adults, with the older students seldom partici- 
pating in out-of-class college activities. 

How to serve the variety of students enrolled seems to be a major problem. 
Many faculty members like the diversity Ln int(!llectuality of the students and 
find it a challenge to their teaching skills. All groups feel better accom- 
modation is needed of the range of student abilities and educational goals. 

Students and faculty as well as administrators are concerned about the 
local community's support with respect to part-time employment, housing, job 
placement of graduates, and ass|.stance in training vocational students. Some 
faculty members think local industry should be responsible for helping with 
vocational prograns that provide them with trained personnel. All agree that 
community support is important, and that where it is lacking, junior college 
can be a frustrating experience for students and faculty. 
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Some junior colleges, or some departments within a junior college, or some 
instructors within a department pride themselves on the accuracy witli which 
they respond to occupational requirements within the surrounding community. 
Commendab]e as tliis is, it represents an educational orientation too narrow 
for many students who want to explore a variety of ec'ucational anc occupational 
options. 



Living Arrangements 

Students repeatedly mention time as a major problem. Even the full-liire, 
unmarried students juggle on-cdmpus and off-canpus activities, and travel 
between the two, to make the most of time tb.at is broken up into a junble of 
odd-sized pieces.. The married, employed students nave even more difficulty. 

Although this is a problem not peculiar to junior colleges or to students, 
some attention needs to be given to class scheduling, administrative routine, 
transportation facilities, study facilities, food services, baoy-sitting 
services, and other problems of simple existence and allocation of time. 

More financial aid is needed. 

Employment services should be better, both for part-tii.ie jobs wh:l-e in 
college and for job placement after leaving college. 

A number of students express concern about the job opportunities available 
for graduates with an AA degree who don * t tranii^fer but haven *t taken an occupa- 
tional program. 

Extracurricular activities are often nonexistent. More social events and 
nonacademic campus programs are needed. 

Agreement is widespread that physical facilities need improvement. All 
segments of the college feel there are insufficient funds to provide enough 
facilities ^—classrooms, student 'r^jeting plaj^s, etc. On :^ost campuses there 
are inadequate facilities for parking, lounging, eating, studying, and recreation. 

Students are aware of these inadequacies and their ill effects on the 
cclege. For exanple, the sterile buildings a .college nay occupy can dampen 
any spirit of consideration and warrth aiiong a c^lle^e community. 

Many of the colleges have only minimal food services. 

Help is needed with hcj^ing and transpcr Izr. . Expanded parking facilities 
are wanted . 

Students feel that the lack of a daily btudcint newspaper contributes to the 
general lack of communication. 
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III- Conferences 

# 

The subjective analyvSis of reports of interviews structured as loosely 
as those conducted with the junior college students and staff has at least 
two deficiencies. First, no protection exists against the coloring of the 
results to reflect the biases of the person cairyin^; out the an^^lysis, whether 
done consciously or not. Second, a person who has had detailed interviews 
with a number of students and staff members can be expect^'d to have formed 
valid and useful impressions of the college and its several constituencies 
as a collective result of the interviews, impressions that may .ot be apparent 
in any single interview report. 

To remedy bouh these deficiencies, at least to some extent, two one-day 
conferences were lield with the interviewers and other junior college personnel 
involved in the project. The conferences, one on the east coast and one on 
tne west coast, wf^re intended to clarify the information provided in the 
interview reports, establish some hierarc'ny ol importance in the information 
to be gathered by tlie prospective questionnaire, and discus?; its form and 
potential uses. As a result of the conference* several decisions further 
defining the nature of the questionnaire, with respect to both content and 
form, were possible. Matters relating to content have been incorporated in 
the detailed list presented in the previous section of issues discussed in 
the interviews. Issues regarding form are presented below. 

1. The questionnaire was to be directed to experienced students rather 
than entering freshmen, since its purpose was to provide college personnel 

ith information about student reactions to college — problems encountered 
and critical observations about the collegers programs and procediJres. 
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Faculty Mcr.bers, a2umni, and potential err.ployers, as well entcn'ini^ students 
and hi^;h school seniors, were reject ed as potential r^sponf^e^at: s. Even though 
these j;roups could provide useful information about a collci[^;e^s programs, al] 
of ihein could not reaiionably be accommodated with a sinj;le taJ^t^"Uinent • The 
most important source of information was considered to be Currr^nt, experienced 
^>tudents. 

2. The questionnaire had been planned fron the first t^o provide 
institutional inf:)rmation rather clian inf orr.ia' ion about in<^U\'L<hial students. 
This view was strjn^;ly supported tlie conferences. Ren-^oaably general 
agreeirent seemed to be reached that student na'no'^ should cioL bo required and 
that individual students shoild not be identifi^^d on the c:Jn^w*er sh»-'ets. In 
fact, many felt that student names should not even be opti^^nal , that no space 
should be provided in which nanos could be i)ut. ()ther in<truPaont^ , or special 
procedures in the use ol the present questionnr.Lre, .such tJ-s preceding question- 
naires .idj:ini stered to those kinds of students of par tieuH^R- interest, would 

be necessary for some purposes otherwise served ihroiij'h t^^*? identification of 
individual responients. This scvmeci a reasonable price tcP w^y for student 
trust . 

3. The instrument was to be designed primarily as dc^v^ice to help student 
convey lo faculty and administration their views on how tlie college's programs 
and procedures might be improved. This purpose — giving stuij^nts a vehicle for 
e^pressirg their ;iews — differs in a subtle but important Vcjy from tiic purpose 
initially contemplated — providing administratoi s with uscf^i information- Ihe 
constituency to b«3 served by the questionnaire was primarilv students and 
secondarily staff members. Services to these two constlt-uetncies should not be 
incompatible, whi^h accounts for the subtlety of the dist iiK:cion, but the 
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emphasis was to be clearly on the students. The need for ar. instruuent 
directed explicitly to this revised purpose had been pointed out in a Report 
to the President by 22 congressmen who visited a number of colleges in 1969, 
talking informally with students. **0n campus after campus we found widespread 
criticibin from students vho fee] unable to coimuinicate with administrators and 
faeu? ly.. They believe thau no channel is open to them to make their views 
knovn (Congressional Record, 1969/." 

That adrinist rate. s and faculty should find the instrument valuable vas 
of course important, but it, value to them was considered largely dependent on 
the stiK*enls* accepting tin. instrument as one directed to their owii intcrei^ts. 
The iutcrviews and the coi^ference participants* experiences indicated that 
many st dents resent being asked to spend time filling out questionnaires to 
serve scine arcane purpose of an administrator. Students find little credibility 
in administ ratorc * assertions that they ;iced information from students in order 
to serve them more effectively. The instrument, therefore, was to serve the 
students directly by helping them communicate their ideas on what they consider 
important. An incidental consequence of this shift in orientation was that 
student.s, or a student representative, were to be sent reports of results 
directly, or at the minimum, procedures were to be established for students 
to have access to the results. Most of the conference par ticipant:s f^lt tiiat 
the instrume,.t should also be available to student groups for administration 
and that stude:.ts should be involved in che planning when the Institution 
Initiates its use. 

In summary, the questionnaire stiould be completed anonymously by experienced 
junior college students to Indicate their concerns and suggestions for Improving 
their college experiences. The primary purpose should be to act as a channel 
for the communica t icn of student views to the laculcy and administration. 
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:;r«.^ ti.vit would serve the intended 
t M out in tb.e interviews turned out 

li-. A slort first section consisted 
r r^.•.l^on^ lor attending college to which 
' ' the importance of each goal 

: ^ t;.Ly were with their progress 

c :. tiCutt' rhe raj or part of the question-- 
r...ini7cd into a three level hierarchy, 
'..crc to be offered in each of th2 



.'M-iiI\L did currlcular 



(^f enr(^lling in 



/ 

. * r r. , 1* . urxs "The instructors grade fairly." 
t ' 1 ^ ^ n a f ivc -pc^int scale from "always false" 
' . * t' . i^'^:!^. 1. Depending on that response, tue 

. ^ ^.^ t' si', itiT<- through which they were to 
^ ' • ^ i 1 . i L,:t»'ru'ni wa* true or false. This kind of 
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3. The instructors grade fairly. 

Always Usually Sometimes 

false false sometimes 

( ) ( ) ( ) 



true, 
false 



Usually 
true 

( ) 



Always 
true 
( ) 



II 



Because (check one or more): 

( )a. Grades are used as punishment 
if the instructor thinks you 
should do better. 

( )b. They grade according to how much 

you agree with their point of view., 

( )c* They allow personal feelings toward 
students to influence grades . 

( )d. Thv y set impossible standards; 
bardly anyone gets an A. 

( )e. Their exams don't test how much 
you know. 



Because (check one or more): 

( )a. They allow for differences of 
opinion . 

( )b. Standards of performance are 
reasonable. 

( )c. They use a variety of measures 
to determine a grade. 

( )d. The exams are realistic. 

( )e.. They lot students know what is 
expected of them. 



Figure 1. Illustrative item 
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olaboiation is al-.o illiibtrdtccl in Figure 1 ioc the item on the fairness of instructors' 
grade-^. The content of the basic staten:ents aiid of the reasons for ^heir being 
truL' or false were culled from the iatervievs-. Instructions to the students 
wt.'re to check the elaborative corunents only in th-,it colunn that was pertinent 
unless th.eir response was "So-^iCt ir:es true, sonetires false-" 

Six itCiHs in each of eif,ht arecs, with ten elaborr.tive statements for each 
iter/; wovld wike i total of 48 basic items and 480 elaborative items. No student, 
however, would be expected to resp.^nd to all the i reins . First, the instructions 
to the students asked then, to skip anv itens dealing with areas they considered 
relatively unimportant y Second, only <ilout hdJ f of the elaborative items v;ould 
be checked. Most students, tl'.cn, woujc. be expected to respond to something on 
the order of 150 itens in total. Having ch.osen thooO 150 items /rom among more 
than 50O on the basis of tt^eir importance to him, the student would have provided 
far norc useful -'nf orn.acion would if the questionnaire were limited to 

about 150 items, i^ith the student asked to respond to all of them. ^ 

Review of the above prototype ques ticiinai re hy a num.ber of pe-ople within 
ETS led to some reduction a-nd simplification. The small first section consisting 
of items on student goals was abandoned, and its content was incorporated into 
the remainder of the questionnaire. Rather than being stated explicitly, goals 
.were to be inferred iron the student *s responses to items about his specific 
concerns, such as, "I^m not learning much that will be useful in a job." The 
basic items were reduced from 48 to 30, each with about ten elaborative items 
giving reasons for the student's response to the basic item. 

Further review within ETS led to the conclusion that the dual form of items 
described above was still too complex to be feasible. A third draf t' question- 
^--^ire was then developed that retained the content of the 300 items of the 
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second version but presented it in a simpler format. 'Die 30 issues represented 
by the basic items of tlu- second draft were retained, and eacn issue was made 
the basis for ten specific items. In the third draft, however, each item was 
to be responded to independently of any other instead of in the two-stage 
pi 'ss of the first draft. The ten items representing each issue were made 
up of three different kinds of items, but the ability oi each item to stand 
alone, without reference to any other item, seemed to simplify the response 
process . 

In every group of ten items, three referred to specific events during the 
preceding two weeks (e.g., talked to an instructor about a grade). Four items 
referred to general impressions about the college (e.g., working for grades 
often keeps me from learning as mucii as I might). The final three items in 
each group of ten were statements to which the student would respond by indicat- 
ing whethe"' or not he would like to find that kind of experience in college 
(e.g., grades based more on day-to-day work than a few big exams or papers). 

This third draft of the questionnaire, requiring a less complex task of 
the respondents than either of the first two drafts while retaining the content 
developed from the interviews, went through three more preparatory processes 
before being given a major trial with a large number of students, l>^}o small- 
scale pilot trials, each at a single junior college, were conducted to determine 
what response format to adopt. Finally, a group of 16 students from 6 junior 
colleges spent two days reviewing the questionnaire in detail, item by item, 
suggesting changes in wording and occasionally in content to make the items 
sound natural and realistic to junior college students. 
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V. .ormat Trials 

Two dt'cisions about the toriua? of the questionnaire were examined with two 
small pilot administrations in October, 1970. One was to test the feasibility 
of giving students a large nunbcr of iter.s with instructions to skip tltose 
they consider unir.portant . The other was to deternine the effects of different 
numbers of response categories. 

Option to skip ite :r s 

The purpose of the questionnaire is to indicate cominon student perceptions 
of the college and of the students' experiences in the college. If students are 
encouraged to skip items they consider unimportant, the time to complete the 
questionnaire can be spent on important issxies rather than being partially 
dissipated on items that are unir.ipor tant to some groups of students or in certain 
situations. A larger total number of items and broader content could be offered, 
and more useful information mignt ue gathered. On the other hand, whether any 
real saving in time could be achieved, and whether the decisions to skip items 
would be based on item importance or on extraneous considerations, such as the 
number of words in the item and the time it would take to read it, were not 
known. Further, the possibility seemed worth testing that item interrelationships, 
and therefore item meanings, when all the items were important to the student 
would be different than when som.e were important and some unimportant^ 

To examine the effects of the option to skip items, a heterogeneous group 
of 558 students at West Valley College in Campbell, California, was split approx- 
imately into thirds. One group completed the entire questionnaire, skipping 
items considered unimportant. The other two groups completed random halves of 
the questionnaire without the option to skip items. The questionnaire was 
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administered in classes^ with * tie three foims distributed randomly within 
each class. There was no time limit, but students were expectc ' to spend no 
more than a class period, or about 45 minutes, on the questionnaire. 

Because the questionnaire was organized into 30 groups of items, each 
consisting of 10 related items, the omitted items were expected to occur in 
groups of cen. The numbers of students responding to common sets of items, 
even with the option to skip, were expected to be large enough to permit factor- 
ing of the items. If the factor structures were similar enough to indicate 
that similar inference.s could be made about common student perceptions, whether 
items were skipped or not, and if other difficulties did not appear, the option 
to skip would be retained in the final form of the questionnaire. 

The results were equivocal. L/en with grouping of related items, 
the numbers of students completing common sets of items were too small to permit 
reasonable results from a factor analysis. In another sei;se , triough, the option 
to skip clearly failed in that most of the students who had the option to skip 
simply omitted the last third of the items. The assumption that the students 
would judiciously seDec** the items to which they would respond was unsuppor table . 

Several reasons can be offered for the failure of the i t era-skipping option 
to produce better information in a limited amount of time. For the selection 
process to work, some procedure must be provided for the students to scan the 
total body of content of the questionnaire. The initial instructions, and the 
brief descriptions of the general content of each item group, may have been too 
vague to let students make sensible decisions about which item groups to exclude. 
The grouping of the items, which was done on the basis of appearance of similarity 
of content rather than on any empirical basis, may have been inconsistent with 
student perceptions and might have confused rather than facilitated item selection. 
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Firxally, the lay-out of the questionnaire, with 30 pages and 10 items per page, 
may have interfL-red with the expeditious overview of the content that would be 
necessary for sensible selection.. 

If economy in administration time is important, improved procedures for 
grouping items and for permitting selective responses may be worth further 
exploration. If factor analysis should reveal a consistent underlying structure 
in the questionnaire, the items could be grouped in terms of factors, those 
consistently showing the highest loadings appearing first. After responding 
to the three or four items with the ]iig]ie5;t loadings on a factor, the student 
could be instructed to omit the remaining items in that group, unless he con- 
sidered that topic particularly important. Tiie item groups might then be 
assembled into the total questionnaire in order of decreasing importance of 
the content to the persons administering the questionnaire. The students' 
tendency to omit more items toward the end of the questionnaire would then 
concentrate the responses on the more important items. 

On the other hand, the saving in respondents* time and the extension of the 
content covered may not be great enough to justify the complications introduced 
by the option to skip items. A set of items may be found that is both small 
enough and comprehensive enough that skipping items may not be necessary with 
reasonable administration time. The difficulties in interpreting data in which 
large gaps exist, even when tlie gaps arc imposed t^icionaliy, may be too high a 
price to pay for economies in administration time. In any ca^^e, the effort with 
Student Reactions to College was unsuccessful . 

Effects of different: numbers of res p onse catego ries 

The items ask the students to indicate their attitudes, experiences, and 
"references. The responses called for can range from a dichotomous, Yes-No, 
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response to a more finely graded response indicated by a choice of one frot 
among any number of ordered categories. The optimal number of response categories 
depends on a number of interacting considerations. The reliability of multiple- 
item scales, for example, is not appreciably affected by the number of response 
categories (Matell & Jacoby, 1971), except when the reliability is low to begin 
with (Komorita & Graham, 1965) or the comparison is between two response cate- 
gories and any larger number (Bendig, 1954). 

These conclusions do not necessarily apply, however, when the information 
of interest is in multiple responses to individual items. The potential amount 
of information in an iteui, whether treated individually or as an element in a 
multiple-item scale, increases with an increase in the number of response cate- 
gories (Garner, 1962). Yet most respondents are unable to use more than about 
nine categories effectively and, depending on the nature of the item, may be 
able to use no more than five (Miller, 1956). Validity has rarely been studied 
in relation tc the number of response categories (Matell & Jacoby, 1971) r 

Considerations other than reliability and validity also enter into deter- 
mination of the optimal number of response categories. Low response time per 
item may be associated with a high effect of response set (Trott & Jackson, 1971). 
The acceptability of the items to the respondents may vary with the number of 
response categories (Strahan, 1971). Wliether the items refer to the respondents 
personally or to nonpersonal or external content may also affect the way the items 
function (Rundquist, 1966). 

Since the items of the present questionnaire were not intended to be 
combined into multiple-item scales, and since the basic information was to 
apply to the institution rather than to individual respondents, questions of 

O 
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scale reliability were not appropiiaie. Different numbers of response catororios 
could affect the time required to complete the questionnaire, student acceptance 
of the questionnaire, and the meaning of the response. To examine these effects, 
three abbreviated forms of the questionnaire, each consisting of the same items 
but with, different numbers of response categories, were administered to a total 
of 558 students at City College of San Francisco. The identical numbers of 
students in the two format trials was the result of happenstance. Groups of 
approximately 600 were desired. 

Each form of the questionnaire consisted of the same 70 items that had been 
selected randomly from the total number of items on the questionnaire. One form 
asked for a t\70-category (No-Yes) respons^i. A second form added an intermediate, 
uncertain category labeled with a question mark. The third form provided five 
response categories labeled Defin^'tely NV't, No, ?, Yes, Definitely Yes. The 
three forms were distributed haphazardly within a set of social science classes, 
approximately equal nv:..bers of dach form being completed in cd'.w class. No time 
limit was imposed, but the stud^r.*:s all started on signal and recorded, to the 
nearest minute, the time thay ?r^nt completing the questionnaire. 

Response time did not di.'f-jr appreciably a:::::ng the t/.rea response formats. 
The mean times to con'plcte the three 7C-item forn^s were 9.2, 10.2, and 10.4 
minutes for the two-category, three-category, and five-category forms. 

To examine the three response formats for differences in the meanings 
implied by the responses, the three sets of items were factored. If the meaning 
in a set of responses to an item is unaffected by the nunber of response categories 
provided, the pattern of relationships among a group of items, or their factor 
patterrs, should also be unaffected. The factor patterns of the three sets of 
items were examined to arrive at subjective judgments of similarity. The patterns 

O 
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for the three-catego. / and f ive-cctegory response formats appeared quite similar, 
while the two-category factor pattern seemed clearly different from the other 
two. Since the groups of students completing each form were qaite similar, 
being enrolled in the same classes and being undi f f erentiablc with respect i;o 
age, sex, program in which enrolled, and several other characteristics on which 
they provided information, the response format is the most likely source of the 
difference in factor patterns. 

On the two-category and three-category forms, a common practice of the 
students was to place asterisks or exclamation marks beside some of their 
responses, a practice that did not occur on the five-category form. This 
suggests that many students want the opportunity, provided with five response 
categories, to express particularly strong views about selected items, ^ 

In summary, the increase in response time required for the five-category 
form relative to :he other forms was small — about 13 per cent m^iTe than that 
required for two categories and 2 per cent more relative to the three-category 
form. The two-category form, forcing the students to make a gross decision of 
some sort, seems to lead to somewhat different interpretations of the items 
than do either of the response formats that allow an uncertain response. 
Finally, some students seem to value the opportunity to give par tiruiarly strong 
responses that is provided by the five-category form. For these reasons, the 
final form of the questionnaire provided for five categories of response except 
where the content of the item made a smaller number more appropriate. The 
items asking about the frequency with which some event had occurred, for example, 
were kept in the three-category form, 
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VI. Trial Administrations 

Lxtensivc interviews, conferences, discussions with students and'junior 
college staff PieniLers, trials to coi^pare formats, and editing sessions produced 
a set of items that seemed likely to provide informatioi> pertinent both to 
students and to their colleges. V'liether the iteirs would ultimately be useful, 
however, could be determined only with actual use. In the spring of 1971, 
therefore, a variety of junior colle^'.es around the country were asked to admin- 
ister the questionnaire to several hundred studcmts. From these student re- 
sponses in a variety of college settings the following information was desired: 

a. Item response distributions for different colleges and 
different student subgroups. 

b. Inter-item correlations in different colleges and different 
student subgroups . 

c. Definition of student subgi uups r^jcurring in :>;cvcral col] ges 
that are identifiable by particular response patterns rather 
than by the usual variables for student grouping, such as sex, 
age, and field of study. 

Kach of th. ese kinds of iuiormation will be discussed more fully in the pre- 
sentation of the results. 

An opportunity was provided in the trial questionnaire for students to 
write in issues of importance to them that were not adequately covered in t^e 
203 atems of the questionnaire. The write-in provisions were not left for 
the end of the questionnaire^ but were provided with each of 2A sets of items 
dealing with a common area, such as the scheduling of clas.es or administrative 
requirements. If a student had additional comments in the same area as the set 
of items to which he had just responded, he had a space where he could write 
them *n immediately. 
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S ample of colleges and students 

The major consideration of the selection of colleges was that they include 
a w.de diversity of students and educational settings. Since the questionnaire 
was to serve as a vehicle for students to describe their experiences at their 
o-.-n colleges, norms representing either students or colleges would be of little 
use. Car.-'vl samplms from a defined po;. lation of colleges was relatively 
•i..iiup.rtant. Some indication of the variation in item response patterns tc be 
expected across different kinds of student^ in different colleges, however, 
was considered i-iportant and led ur the desire for diversity. 

Examination of the distributions of junior college characteristics across 
/ the entire population of almost 1,000 junior cc ^eges in the country showed 
that a group of about 24 colleges could bo selected that would provide broad 
representation across thr. spectrum of college characteristics. Public and 
private, large and small, rural and urban, transfer oriented and occupationnlly 
oriented, as well as other distinguishing features could all be represented 
within a groui of 24. Wliile these features could not be treated independently 
of each other in a group that size-since qualities like small size, rural 
locations, and private control would tend to occur together— each feature 
would have an opportunity to be observed in the student responses. 

The colleges a.>ked to participate were individually selected to provide 
the desired range of characteristics. Of 56 colleges that were asked, 27 
participated, providing 6,495 completed questionnaires. 

By design, nost of the colleges were in California, Texas, Illinois, and 
North Carolina, four of the five states having the largest number of junior 
colleges and two-year technical institutes. Also by design, six colleges were 
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in states having linited nurabers of juiiior colleges, most of the six located 
where they constituted the only local institution of higher education. The 
participating cpllcgcs are listed in Appendix A-1. 
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Enrollments In the colleges range from less than 500 to more than 17,00(s 
students with a mean enrollment of around 4,A50. \^iile most have coed student 
bodies with a moderate overrepresentation of men , two are predorainartl*/ for 
women and four predominantly for men. These and other college characteristics 
are tabulate^^ in Appendix A-2. 

The percentages o^ full-time students range from 32 to 100 per c(:nt. A 
third of the colleges have more than half of their students attending part-time. 
Freshmen comprise 48 to 82 per cent of the student body, with about a third af 
the colleges having throe-fourths of their students in first-year courses. 
Evening students vary from none to 63 per cent, with about half the colleges 
having a fourth or more of their studente in the evening division. Veterans 
constitute from 2 to 30 per cent of the students, with half of the colleges 
having at least 10 pcrce.it of their students veterans. 

The colleges have of f ei cd post-high school courses for from 1 to 170 
years; 10 opened before 1940 and 10 after 1960. Most are publicly controlled, 
but one is a private, indt ndent college and another is church-related. Seven 
of the colleges are isolated geographically from other public colleges and pro- 
vic'^ the only local access to higher education. Others are located within 
commutin^*^ distance (usually 40 miles or less) of from 1 to 20 public junior 
colleges and from 1 to 7 public four-year colleges. Five of the colleges arr 
in subuius of large metropolitan areas, four in cities of 500,000 or mc-e, three 
in cities of from 50,000 to 500,000, 8 in smaller cities and 7 in communities^ of 
less than 10,000 or in rural areas. 

In half of the colleges at least 60 per cent of thi courses carry transfer 
credit. The percentages of students in tiansfer programs range from 10 to 82 
per cent, with halt o. the colleges having at least 40 per cent of their 
students in a program that does not transfer to four-year colleges. 



!r\>r l:.l to 1:73. Two-thirds of the 
It: f^r OvC-'-ry 25 sc-:j.\:s.. The cost of 
n^'ibing to $6*0 in tu:^: .:^r. per academic 
:i.ira of the colleges have no tuition. 
: / 512b to $1200 a year vit> an average 

v ::cs :.re related, such as :l^e rurual 
*. iv^atcd characteristics are encoinpassed 

• / St.,. :ial diversity 

i':^' r.i Ir :rr. sample size that would 
^ uibr,r..;.:^s vithir. s college's student, 
t ^ t ' s iry in larger . ^ couplex 
t ^ " lonn^ircs reque^::-. ^ szn eac';, college 
AC^ iiing to size of student body: 200 
with fewer than 2,000 students; 250 fron 
3'^^) from those with 5,000 co 10,000 
^\..n IC / CO students . However , since 
i^'T.^ van ^l^r.i^ry, a college was free 
::unhers completing ^re questionnaire at 
vi... c. v.ean sample si^e of 240. 

JVC stciti . Ileal representativeness of 
ts I. ss important than tlie inclusion of 
T ' t lection of classes with assurance of 

the i^.:. random sereotion w;:s encouraged. 
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Thc colleges were free to choose their classes m whatever ways were most 
convenient, but a reasonable representation of the various types of students— 
col1c^'3-transfer , part-time, evening, first-time students, etc. —was requested. 
The range of students and problems within a college was to be festered by the 
selection of classes that varied with respect to level, time of day, at -^ic 
or nonacadenic character, and subject ir.aLcer. 

In general, the questionnaire was administered in 10 to 25 classes in each 
college. ihe colleges were encouraged to select enough classes randomly from 
a list of all the classes given the current terni, excluding very large classes, 
to provide the desired number of completed questionnaires. No student was to 
be asked to complete the questionnaire twice, and no instructor was to have 
more than one cla^s involved in the administration. There was no fixed t^i.ie 
limit, but participating instructors were asked to allow an entire class session, 
or at least 43 iuinutes, a time limit within w'li^h dt least 90% of the students 
were expected to finish. 

Response . Istributions 

The most funcamental information in the results of the trial administrations 
was in the response distributions of the individual items, since this was to be 
the basis for reporting results to users. The most desirable response distri.bu- 
tions were presumed to be those that were neither flat, with responses unifo7:mly 
distributed over the response range, nor concentrated in a single response 
category. On the other hand, neither a flat nor a concentrated distribution 
would necessarily be undesirable without additional indications that the item 
was not providing useful information. The results of the trial administrations 
that provided the response distributions are given in Appendix B. 
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Flat reoponse distributions . A flat response distribucion for an item would 
occur in either of two bitua*:i?r.s . Sti:dent experiir.-:^. and perceptions might 
vary so much with resrec . :o t: at iz^::, thct no si^^lo r?^ponsc would be any 
more characteristic of tho college i\\^^r. any other. For some items, such as 
those concerning student" ::lans, a fl::-: response distribution might usefully 
indicate the diversity of iliose plans. For many ite^is, thouer., such as those 
involving an assessment of some aspect of the instructional progra:?,, a definite 
clustering of student v/ievF i-: one cr >^erhaps two adjacent I'espcnse categories 
wr^_c pre ice less ar.ji^i ..^ -.-^ Lr.los. zLzr. . Alternaciveiy , a flat response 
diszribution mig/.: inc:Lca:G '/--t t: - 1'.- vas itr.-:: ^...blg^^.s subject to 

a number of different ir.terpret::tions , leading stv..,cr.t:s to respcr.a .-o. a variety 
of reasons across all response categor_2s. 

Neither flat nc^^ heavily concer.trated disLr:b*v::ions appeared in large 
numbers. Of the 203 items, 132 provided five response categories m the form: 
Definitely >:ot-— No— ?~Yei>— Def i-l*:ely Yes. The remaining 71 items, referring 
to specific experiences, were in a three-category format: Not at All— Once or 
Twice — 2 r:!T.es or Mere. 

Of the five-category items, these for ^.:ich the --.£.\ily chosen category 

had no r.ore :.han 33 per cent of the responses (tv;ice as ..::ny as the average of 
the other four categories) would have shown a relatively scrong tendency for 
students to scatter th^eir judgements o^^er the ra.^.ga cf or-^fible responses. Out 
of 132 f ive-categor^. ite:ris, 'l" par --nt^ Jell ^i: \, i cri:.:l;:n for 

ur.'fcrTity of distribution. Fcr the -"e'l^ae versi. t* a questionnaire, 6 of 

these items were dropped, 5 were rewcrdad to clarify and sharpen their meaning, 
and 12 were left unchanged in the bei; -J :hat true variability in student per- 
ceptions rather than ambiguity was the rarson for tie flat response distribution 
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and that the infcrmation provided would be useful to the college la spite of 
tVie absence of any modal student view. 

An ex-^mple of an item dropped is "Without the regulations this college would 
be like a jungle." The absence of any experiential referent was thought the most 
likely reason for the flat response distributions, and the item was dropped. 
To that item, 10 per cent of the students responded "Definitely Not" and 12 per 
cent "Definitely Yes;" 30 per cent said "No" and 23 per cent "Yes". Vhile 'hat 
degree of response variability indicates that the item conveys more information, 
in a technical sense, than one with a more concentrated set of responses, the 
information conveyed seems more likely to be associated with the personality 
traits of the students responding than with their college experiences. 

One of the items retained was "I've lost time toward a BA degree because 
some of the courses I've taken won't count in a four-year college." The responses 
to t.is item w<:re distributed very nearly like those to the item in the previous 
paragraph, but it refers to reasonably specific experiences. Determination by 
the college of the kinds of students who say "Ves" to this item could lead to 
direct ameliorative action. 

Among the items with three response categories, those having fewer than 
AO per cent of the responses in a single category were examined for ambiguity. 
Only two such items were found and both were dropped from the final version. 

Peaked respon sejij^rj^utions • In contrast co the items having flat response 
distributions were those in which a predominant proportion of students gave a 
common response. The informational value of items with low response variability 
is limltec Yet even items with their car -city for the communication of infor- 
mation limited by low response variability may be valuable because of the 
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importance of the limited inform. ' ion they do provide. For example, the item, 
"This term I have dropped a course because it wasn*t ^'.iving me what I wanted," 
was answered "Ko" by 71 per cent of the total group of students.> Yet even though 
affirmative responses were relatively uncommon, that information should be valu- 
able to colleges in examining further the characteristics of the students and 
courses to which the item applies. 

As an arbitrary rule of thumb, items were selected for further examination 
when 70 per cent or more of the responses to a three-category item fell in a 
single category, and 50 per cent or more for the five-category items. i\mong 
th.e 71 iteLis with three response categories, 15 fit the adopted criterion of an 
excessively peaked response distribution. Five of these 15 were deleted from 
the revised version of the questionnaire an two wete rewritten to increase the 
variability of response* The remaining 8 were thought to provide valuable infer- 
m-Hi^n in spa.w of their limited range of response. 

A similar examination of the 132 five-category items showed 17 with at 
least 50 per cent of the responses in a single category. Ten of these items 
were deleted and five reworded. 

I tems evoking uncertain respons es.- The 132 items with five response categories 
had the middle category labeled "?". For 6 of these items, 40 per cent or more 
of the responses appeared in the middle category. Four of these six were deleted 
and the other two were reworded either to clarify their meaning or to make them 
apply to more specific experiences.: An additional 13 items had from 30 to 39 
per cent of their responses in the uncertain middle. Two of these were deleted 
and all the remaining 11 were reworded. 

Fr equently omitted items . The final characteri'itic of the response dictribu- 
O 3 examined was frequency of omission. The proportion of omissions increased 
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regularly from tVe beginning to the ead of the questionnaire, vcii>ing closely 
around 1.5 per cent for the first 80 items, rising to around 3 per cent at 
about the 90th item, to 5 per cent at the 130th item, and reaching 12 per cent 
by the 200th item. The omission rate at the ]50th item, the length of the final 
version of the questionnaire was about 7 per cent. 

Six items showed omission rates markedly higher than those of the items 
around them in j:he questionnaire, indicating that the students either h^d urusual 
difficulty responding to those items or objected to them.. Four of these six 
were deleted from the questionnaire and the other two were rewritten to improve 
their acceptability. 

St aff P - actions and Stu dent Wri te-ins 

Many of the staff members re-^ponsibJe at c^ich college for coordinating the 
trial administrations provided information about the reactions of students and 
ictculty members to Mie questionnaire. They gOi.crally confirmed the belief that 
the questionnaire was pertinent to educational problems in junior colleges and 
that the range of possible issues of importance had been covered reasonably 
well. Nevertheless, many students took fuli advantage of the invitation to add 
their own write-in items. Both staff and student comments were given lengthy 
consideration in revising, deleting, and adding items. 

The most common negative comment was that the questionnaire was too long, 
even though it had been pared to 203 items from an earlier version of 300. 
Some students needed more than 45 minutes to complete the questionnaire, and 
some instructors resented having to give up so n.uch class time. 

Some stud.^nts and faculty objected mildly that some items were not relevant 
to their particul<}r college. For example, one instructor wondered "what con- 
stitutes a make-up course?*' 



At one collCf^e "the students seemed to have no problems in filling out the 
forms and as tho day wore on and the students were aware of what they would be 
doing in class that day, the attendance in class was not influenced adversely. 
As a r.ulter of .^act, some instructors indicated that it might have been a little 
bit better than it would iiave had they lectured." 

A few of the colleges reported that ^.he accordion-like form was confusing 
to some students. The questionnaire consisted of 12 pages printed on the f^ont 
anr' back of a single sheet 6 pages wide. Folded up, the form could be completed 
as a book except that at the end of page 6, tno form had to be turned over. The 
number of students omitting items increased somewhat at the beginning of page 7, 
indicating either some confusion with th.e questionnaire format or dismay at 
finding so much more to be completed. 

One of the coordinators reported po5,sible bids associated with administering 
tne tijestionnaire in class. In scanning through the completed questionnaires 
from each class, ne found "a remarkable consistency in the vehemence of the 
views and kinds of comments expressed by students in particular classes." Each 
class's set of questionnaires gave him "a distinct impression of the atmosphere 
and instructor-student relationship in that class." For example, several ex- 
tremely critical commc->ts v;ere expressed in one class; none at all in another, 
lie also noticed "the care with which students completed the questionnaire: in 
some classes, most were carefully and neatly done; in others (primarily those 
with bitter comments), they tended to be untidy and incomplete." 

Although the questionnaire is intended to elicit responses about students' 
college experiences, ihe responses should not be dominated by the students' 
reactions to the particular class in which they complete the questionnaire. 
Clarifying the instructions at the beginning of the questionnaire, or administering 
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it outside a class setting, may minimize this tendency. It may also be capitalized 
on, however, with sufficient attention to the classes chosen for administration 
of the questionnaire. 




VII. The Final Questionnaire 

Examination of the response distributions fron. the trial administrations, 
students* write-in items and comments, and a final review by a group of 'junior 
college facult/ members, administrators, ard students led to the elimination of 
86 of the 203 items of the trial version. Forty new items were written and 53 
reworded, making a total of 157 items in the final questionnaire (Appendix C) . 
A table showing corresponding ? terns in the tirial and final versions appears is 
Appendix D. 

Content 

The items can be classified by conter. into the following categories. To 
some extent this is arbitrary, since some items that could be placed in more 
than one category have been counted only in the category that seemed primary. 
Some of the items classified under Instruction, for example, could also be 
placed under Faculty/Staff Contact with Students. Nevertheless, the following 
classification scheme does reflect the emphases of the q jest ionnaire . 

Instruction (^8 items). These items are concerned primarily with student 
experiences in the classroom, with observations about the nature of the course- 
related experiences and of the teaching styles of the instructors. The 
orientation of the courses and student preferences for different teaching 
procedures are aloo included. 

Studying (14 items). Though closely related to instructional activities, 
these items are classified separately because they deal with the students* own 
efforts and activities independent of their instructors. They are concerned 
with studying procedures, use of the library, and the students' sense of 
academic effectiveness. 
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Other groups of items based on related content could be fom.ed that would 
cut acro<^s these categories. Counseling services are one important area touched 
on b- items in several categories. Student estiratcs of their owr. academic 
performance is dealt with in both of the first tvu categories. Other categories, 
with fewer items, can also be formed v-ithin some of the nine broad categories. 
Student views on grading and credit, placer.ent in classes, relations with other 
students, and academic advising are a]l examples of topics touched on by several 
items . 

One of the criticisms of the questionnaire expressed by faculty members 
and administrators wad that it was too negative in tone. Attempts were .made 
from the beginning to balance the wording of the items so that roughly equal 
numbers would be stated favorably and unfavorably. "My instructors have been 
easy to talk to" is an example of a lavcrablv worded item. "My instructors 
have taught their courses like high school courses" is worde<| unfavorably. 
Some important statements aboat students' college experiences were difficult 
Lo put in a favorable form, howeve", withou', twisting them into an awkward 
construction. "I have been sent from one office or person to another trying 
to get information" is an example of an unfavorably worded item that, could be 
made favorable only by wording it negatively, which would lead to an awkward 
double negative in the responses of students \.no had not experienced that kind 
of administrative runaround. In the final version. A3 per cent of the items 
are unfavorable statements about the college in the form in which they are 
stated; 28^t)er cent are favorable statements; 29 per cent are neutral state- 
ments referring to situations that are neither favorable nor unfavorable in 
geperal . 
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Re s pons c f o r na t 

Write-in comments and reactions of student consultants suggested that the 
content of some of t'ne items was not appropriate to cither a Yes-No response 
or a response indicating the number of times an event had occurred. Some 
items, such as *'My instructors have been easy to talk to", are more appro- 
priately responded to along a dimension consisting of A lmost never — Sonetimes — 
Often — Almost al\.Mvs . This four-level response was therefore provided for A6 
of the 157 item.s. 

The items in the trial version asking how often an event had occurred, 
such as "Did badly on a i^wiz or exam," had been provided with tliree response 
citeg'>r i 'js. Not at all — Once or twice — Three times or mure. The highest cate- 
gory of these three consistently had relatively few responses, the median being 
lA per cent. The m.edian usage of the middle category was 37 per cent. To 

SD^-e^l the responses, the throe categoric^^ for these items were lab'^lo'-^ infth.^ 

/ 

final version. No — Yc>s , Once — Yes, twice or mor e. This distinction between a 
single occurrence of an event au'l two or more occurrences, besides spreading 
the responses, seemed more appropri^ite for many of the items than a distinction 
between one or two occurrences and three or more. Such an item would be "Had 
to buy a textbook that was not really necessary." Of the 157 items in the final 
questionnaire, A2 were given tht three response categories from No to Yes > 
twice or more ; A2 were given the four categories from Almost nevgr to Almost 
/ oTw^s ; 73 were given the five categories from Definitely not to Definitely ves . 

A final modification was made in the response format to accommodate those 
students who indicated with write-in comments some frustration over being 
unable to respond to items that were not appropriate at their colleges. "Not 
applicable" was provided as an option for 20 of the 157 items. It was not 
^ provided for the other 137 items to prevent its being used indiscriminately. 
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Optional procedures for administration 

The standard Torn of the questionnaire provides 12 items for classifving 
student respondents. Those consist of age, sex> field of study, and other 
variables conimonly u^ed to .assify students. They do not include items that 
would provide information on high school performance oi' parental character- 
istics such as educ::tion, occupation, or income. The decision not to include 
such background items was mad>x in spite of strongs arguments for theii 'mport- 
ance by several consultants to the project:. 

The major reason for excluding \\iriahles on high school and family back- 
ground was that ihany junior college students are returning; to a formal educational 
setting after having, been dissatisfied or unsuccessful or both in their prior 
educational experiences. They are adults going to college because they choose 
to, and many of them find questions asking about their parents' characteristics 
r; hi ^h school ^.xueri^nces dvH.eaning, or at be' t irrelevant. J'or the 25 per 
cent of entering junior c(»llege freshn.en \;ho are 21 years or more of age, and 
the 12 per cent of all junior college students who are 25 or oldei (Bushnell & 
i^agaris, 1972), neither high sciiooi record nor parental charac f^ris tics are 
par ticularly informative. 

Willie such information is valuable for some purposes and for some students, 
those purposes need not be served by this particular quest ionniare . The accom- 
modation to ftudent sensi t ivi c ies in omitting such items seems far more important 
in preventing student rejection <^f the questionnaire than does the inclusion 
^rf^^K^ the kinds of stacient information that may be useful for whatever purposes. 

I Nevertheless, provision has been made for colleges, at their option, to add 

LO items, each with 5 levels of response. These locally written items can ask 




far information on student background characteristic5\--student self -rat ings , 
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or addiLional aspects of their college experiences not covered in the question- 
naire. They will be tabulated and reported to .ne college vith the other 
questionnaire items. They can also be used to group students, with results 
for the remainder of the questionnaire reported separately (or those groups. 

A second option permits the college to ask for the students' names or 
identification numbers. While the standard form will not have this provision, 
because of a concern for student anonymity described earlier, situitions may 
exist in which student identification is necessary. The User's Manual will 
describe ways to avoid identifying students while still accomplishing some of 
the purposes for which student identification is used, but that option will be 
available when necesiary. 

Reports 

Reports to the college will consist basically of the distribution of re- 
sponses of all the students to .-ach of the 157 content items, the 12 student 
classification it(ims, and many of the 10 locally written items as are used. 
Difficulty in absorbing or interpreting this amount of data makes breakdowns 
into subgroups of studenls and items almost essential. A variety of ways are 
available to group the data into small sets of manageable size and related 
content. The most desirable ways have not yet been determined, and they are 
likely to vary in cost. Some of the possible reporting procedures are described 
below as illustrative examples. 

Selection of subgroups to be reported might be based on cross-tabulations, 

as when a college might ask for six subgroup'; or. tvc categories of sex and three 

categories of age. The distributions for a relatively few items of particular 
\ 
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interest to the college might be provided for a larger number of student groups 
or for selected groups for whom the items lave particular relevance. For 
example, a college might want responses to those items concerned with cla^is- 
room procedures, such as grading practices, class organization, and teaching 
styles, provided for a variety of student groups. Or items found in tlie trial 
administration to differentiate minority students from other students might be 
examined for student groups formed according to rare. Ar example is an item 
expressing a desire for more study facilities on the campus, which was responded 
to affirmatively by minority student.^ more commonly than others. The user's 
ntniual will report items found previously to differentiate among particular 
student groups so college users will he able to make sensible selections from 
among the items. 

Factors found cons J '^rently acro^^s n variety of collcge^v a k" student groups 
will also be reported in the user's manual. Tliose items with h'^gh loadings on 
factors of particular interest to a college might be examined for selected 
groups of students. 

Two additional procedures might be followed by a college in selecting items 
for which it might request response breakdowns by student groups. One procedure 
would select those items to which large proportions of students gave extreme 
responses, indicating particularly strong or definite feelings. A second pro- 
cedure would select those items on which the students at a particular college 
showed response distributions that deviated substantially from the response 
distributions commonly found. 



\irt icui ir groups of items for 
a wtluaMc reporting procedure would 
'Iho flrsl report miglit consist 
all the i tennis plus three or four 
iis, Oit' col]ej',e night then specify 
t\: itc^-'b for Selected student groups. 

i^u: ?r*-v tjdures have not yet been 
tor m deter:nlnln^ which procedures 
/•T ii.c relat-ivj costs may be, though, 
u '.N.. ry iter ^;roups and student groups 
by r». -:\jnse distributions to 157 

t^t::,] : of d:ita will be to report 
These cluster s should 
v >; rse^ across a large hetero- 
}! V ;i^s. Such analyses have been 
An I c a:: provide a useful basis for 
ti^Lr^airc since the trial administra- 
tis, u.ii i fror. early administratic^ns 
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VIII . Summary 

The process that led to the final form of Student React tons to college 
started with K.. Patricia Crosses contention that junior colLiij^p t>uudenls were 
a valuable under-utilized source of information about the effectiveness of 
junior college programs. With financial support fro:u the College Entrance 
Examination Board, a large number of interviews were conducted with students 
and staff of junior colleges across the country to determine the kinds of 
information considered important ti\aL students could ])rovide. 

Analysis and discus&ton of the interview results at two conferences of 
junior college experts provided guide! in^-s for development of a questionnaire, 
jointly underwritten by the College Board and LTS, that would provide the desired 
vehicle for students to express their views of their junior college experiences. 
Items were written reflecting the cuntCMit and emphasis brought out in the inter- 
views. Several tentative fcrmis for presenting and organizing the items were 
attempted and ab<indoned before the trial version was produced for a widespread 
administration. 

Two issues of form were tested at Wjst Valley College in Campbell, California, 
and at City College of San Francisco before the trial version was set. First 
a tentative plan to present a l^rge number of items with instructions to the 
students to skip any items that were of little im.portance to them uras abandoned 
when it appeared that location toward the end of the questionnaire rather 
than importance was the dominant reason stud^ncs skipped items. Second, where 
the item content justified a multiple-category response format, five response 
categories seemed to be piiefe^^red by students and required only a negligible 
amount of additional time compared with two-category responses. Further, factor 
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analyses indicc^rtd somewhat different meanings in the item.^^ with either a five- 
category or three-category response compared with tv^o-category itei^s. 

A form consisting of 203 items plus provisions for write-in items and com- 
ments was completed in the late spring of 1971 by 6,495 students at 27 junior 
colleges. Examination ol the response distributions, further review by an 
advisory group, and incorporation of some of the recurrent write-in comments 
led to item deletions » revisions, and additions* The resulting questionnaire 
consists of 157 items. 

Almost a third of the items in the final form of the questionnaire are 
concerned with some aspect of the students* classroom instruction. Smaller 
numbers of items deal with student goals and planning, student activities, 
administrative problems, Out-of-class studying, various aspects of daily living 
such as housing and transportation, financial concerns, and student-staff contact. 
Colleges will be able to learn from the ways :.tudents respond to these items 
what student expectations are not being met, what instructional procedures are 
causing difficulty for students, which kind^^ of students need particular kinds 
of help, what program changes would be well received by the students, and in 
general, a variety of ways in which the college's programs and the students* 
needs are and are not congruent. 

The results of administering the questionnaire to a sample of students will 
be reported to a college broken down by groups of items and groups of stuuents. 
Those issues identified by the college as of primary importance will be em.pliasized 
in the report to prevent the users from having to deal with a large body of 
unorganized information. Secondary analyses of the results will be possible 
after the initial report has been examined by the college. Procedures for admin- 
istering the questionnaire and for making the most effective use of the results 
will be presented in a user's manual. 
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Appendix A-1 
Participating Colleges 



California 

Diablo Valley College 

Uartnell College 

Imperial Valley College 

Los Angeles Trade-Tecb.aical College 

Monterey Peninsula College 

Orange Coast College 

Reedly College 

Sacrainento City College 

Texas 

Amarillo College 

Colle^ c- of the Mainland 

El Centro College 

Galveston College 

Laredo Junior Co] lege 

Southwest Texas Junior College 

Illinois 

College of DuPage 
Koraine Valley Conununity College 
Olive-Harvey College 
Southeastern Illinois College 

North Carolina 

Central Carolina Technical Institute 
Isothermal Coirmunily College 
Ml ^phel 1 College 

Other States 

Bismarck Junior College, North Dakota 
New Mexico Junior College 
Oterc Junior College, Colorado 
Ricks College, Idaho 
Vermont Technical College 
Vincennes University, Indiana 



A-2 

Charactoristicf of Collt pes in the Trial Administrations 
(Figures aie numbers of colleges) 



Location 

California 8 
Texas b 
Illinois 4 
North Carolina 3 
Colorado 
Idaho 
Indiana 
New Mexico 
North Dakota 
Vermont 

Age of college in 1971 
3yearsorless Z 
4-9 yea rs 7 
10 - 25 years 7 
26 - 60 years 9 
More than 60 years 2 

Enrol Ime nt 

Over 10, 000 4 

5,000 ~ 10, 000 5 

2,000 - 4,999 6 

1,000 - 1,999 7 

Under 1, 000 5 

Tuition pe r year 
To local student: 

No tuition lu 

$50 - $1 20 6 

$121 - $200 6 

Over $200 5 



To out -of-state student: 
Less than $225 ^ 4 
$225 - $425 11 
$426 - $800 7 
Ovei $800 5 

Size of college community 



Less than 6, 000 

8,000 - 35, 000 
50, 000 " 1 50. 000 
Moi e than 500, 000 
In city 
In suburb 



5 
10 



Control of college 
Loc al 

Some state 
Chu rch 

Private, independent 

Faculty- student latio 
Less than 1:15 
1:15 - 1:22 
1;23 - 1-30 
More than 1*30 



15 
10 
1 
1 



3 
9 
10 
5 



Percentage of courses 

transferable to senior colleges-'' 

80 - 100 5 

60-79 9 

' 40 - 59 8 

00-39 4 

Peicertage of full-time students 

80 - 100 8 

53-79 8 

40-52 8 

00-39 3 

Percentage of freshman students 

76 - 100 8 

66-75 9 

55-65 7 

00-54 3 



Percentage of n^ale students^ 

70 - 100 4 

58 - 69 11 

46-57 9 

CO - 45 2 

Percentage of students in transfer 

progreims'!'"^' 

80 - 100 3 

60 - 79 12 

40-59 7 

00-39 3 

Percentage of evening students^'' 

46 - iOO 3 

26 - 45 10 

10-25 8 

ao - 09 4 

Percentage of veterar.s'i 

20 - 100 2 

13-19 6 

06-12 8 

00-05 7 

unL'iov/n 3 



Number of ptiblic coDeges v/ithin 40 miles 



None 
1 to 3 
4 to 10 
1 1 to 20 
More than 20 



Two-year 
colleges 

8 
6 
7 
6 



Fou r-year 
college s 

8 
12 
7 
0 



Two-year and 
Four-year 
college s 

7 
4 
10 
0 



*No data for one college. 
♦'{'No data for two colleges. 
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Appendix B-1 

SlUDKN'I RbXCTlONS TO COLM.GK 
Response Disiributions for 2 7 Colleges 
Spring 1971 



1 i^>uroi; tire rcenla^^fs of ti tolnl of 6,^9!) students (excluding 
ncnrt'^pondenl ^ ) who j'.ivo each response, riguies iii parentheses 
aie the extrer'»J' Vd]u<'', among tut, 27 colleges. 



CHAR/vCHKlSlICS OF STri'i NT SAMFLE 



1. Sex 



Male 59 (AO-- 99) 
^enale Al (1-60) 



Age 



I'nder 18 


1 


( 0- 


- A) 


18 - 19 


A/* 


(25- 


-77) 


20 - 21 


23 


(H- 


-36) 


22 - 24 


13 


( 2- 


-21) 


25 29 


9 


( 


-18) 


30 - 


7 


( 0- 


-16) 


;0 - 59 


3 


( 0- 


- S) 


60 or older 


0 


( 0- 


- 1) 



3. Mr^rital status 

Single 75 (58—99^ 

Mimed 21 ( 1--38) 

Widowed, divorcee or sep^irated 3 ( 0--1C) 

A. Living with parentis 

• Yes 61 (28—86) 
No 39 (lA— 7:) 

5. Jjnployn.ent 

Not employed A2 (19--58) 

Erployed part -tine AA (3i---53) 
Krployed full-ti^e 15 ( 1 — Al) 

6. Kthnic group 



Red, American Inditin, Native A^iorican 


3 


( 0- 


- 9) 


Black,^ Af ro" American 


10 


( 0- 


-73) 


Brown, Chlcano, .*'exi c an~Anier i can , 








Latino, Hi spar )-American 


12 


( 0- 


-77) 


Yellow, Asian, Oriental 


A 


( 0- 


-17) 


^'^ilte, Caucasian 


71 


(18- 


-97) 



ERIC 



7- Wlien do you have your classes? 

Day only 76 (36--96) 

I->s>ning only 5 ( 0 — 38) 

Day and evening 18 ( 3--A1) 

8. For how iviny rlass hours or credit hours ire you enrolled' 

less than 8 U ( 0—50) 

8 - U 11 ( 0—19) 

12 - 15 37 ( 7— A9) 

More than 15 Al (12—92) 



B"2 



SrUDKNT CHAi^\CTUUS'llCS 



<)a. How many previous becicstt-. (or quariers) liave you been at this college? 

None; t hi s : s my f i r s t 13 ( 2'-3^) 
One 39 ( 9-76) 

Two or iTK)re (18—86) 

b. How nany at anothei college? 

None 78 (6A--90) 

One 9 ( ^-17) 

Two or moie 13 ( 3--28) 

10, 'iavc you seived for 9o' days or more on active duly in the armed services of llie United States'^ 

No 81 (63—96) 
Yes 19 ( ^ - 33) 

11, What IS your inajor course 'r field of study'^ 

10 ( 0-2A) 

Undecided ^ 7(0-'^) 

Applied arts (photography, fashion, interior desi^.n) ^ \ ^ 

Fine arts (sculpture, theater, music) 

Business (accounting, rr.arketin^;, secretarial, hotel and 

restaurant services) 
Communicatioip (broadcabtmr,, journali<,n, nublic relations, 

advertising) 

Public services (police science, public administration, ^ 
social weH^ro, ti anspor tat ion) ^ 
Behavioral sJencGs (soc;oloj>,y, psychology, anlhropolor.v) 1(0 « 

Social sciences (economcs, political science, aistory) / / n - Q 

Physical sciences (chei.istry, biologv, rathcmatic^, phy.ics) ^ ^ J- 

Natural resources (a^'M luI t ui e landscape technolo.^y, wildlife 3 ( q 13) 



12, 



3 ■( 0—13) 
19 ( 2—35) 
1 ( 0- A) 
( 0—15) 



management) ^ ^ l->2/) 

Kngineerin^ or .irchitectui e 

Technolo^',) (data piocessmr, engineering tec)molo^»y, orafting, ^ ^ 1 — 3^) 

optics) s r n--'^'^^ 

Trade and industry (auto mechanics, plumbing, carpentry, ru'ichinist) ^ ^ 
Home hcononiics (clothing ana textiles, dietetics, home nanagenent) ^ 
Personal services (food technology, cosmetology, child ,are) t ) a ~7f.\ 

Health services (medical technician, nurse, physical therapist) « Q-Ao) 

Education (elementary, setondarv, special) 

Liberal arts and hufnanities (lang."i£^es , literature, ethuc stuoles 
phi losophy) 

Other 

Wiat doei. >our piogram usually lead to eventually? 

Four-year or higher degree ^7 ( 2-80) 

'IVo-year degree ^6 3-J6 

certificate ^ ^"^^ 

Neither a degree nor a certificate ^ 1— 15) 

Uncertain W { — ) 



3 ( 0- 8) 
6 ( 2—22) 



T 



I. inirinj', t*ie piescnt .scJo^I terp 
I J\<ive . . . 



B-3 



S7i:DL!riS' IN-CLASS ACTIVIIILS 



No. at 
ail 



Once or 
twj ce 



3 Limes 
or more 



1. done l\u!I\ In a qui? or 

loo many cOiir^cs 

2 . goL a ade (on n t c-sl , 

papei , or other cla s worr) 
Ouil 1 couldn't undtist.anci 
Lhe lea^von for 

3. part It ij^a Led in a coui^e- 
related actU'ity with non- 
students off tho car'pus 

4. had an instructor uho yt ired 
the course to the strJents' 
inteiests or abilities 

5. talked lot at least 10 -min- 
utes with an instru*.tr,i 
out^>ide of lass about 

coui sewc^rl^ 

6. held «n ins'ructor who (ould 
not eyplai.i things m ,i w<i\ 
student"- could understand 

/. had a course t' t t thought 
wvult' le dull ..<iie int oi - 
esting by tn«' in-»tru(toi 



58 3S 7 

(41 — 72) f2/4-'47) ( 0--i3) 



57 37 6 

(35--74) (24--5J) ( 2—14) 



79 1 ^ 7 

(65--86) ( 7-~26) ( 3—13) 



19 33 26 

( 7—27) (40--67) (13--39) 



24 

( 5-38) 



30 

(1 3--48) 



44 

(34-- 5b) 



(43- 68) 



32 

(22 — 55) 



15 

( 8--28) 



23 6i 13 

(J5— 32) (55- 71) ( 6--17) 



II. Du: ing tht pa^a two woekv 
1 ha«,t . . . 



9 . be^n boi o J in c 1 iss 

10. beer, m . "^la's >e''.uni 
wliere th-^ tru^toi wa<^ 
no rx^i c he 1 p t han just 
reading the ttxt would 
havt' be(>n 

11. had iin ir.r^ruitoT rwVv sore- 
thlng c 1 eai t Ma t I'd liad 
trouble undci h> ta id i n^; befote 

12. been in a cla.ss that )ust 
went (<vei ri.\teriil I already 
knew 



13. felt left behind in a course 

14. been anible to understand 
what was being taught In 
class 



15. 



participated In a class 
discussion 



18 

( 4--29) 



44 



45 



4t. 

(39>- 56) 



47 



4^ 



36 

(22--54) 



:i 4^ 2 2 

(:0--49) (33- 59) (12--37) 



n 56 31 

( 3--20) (4I---67) (20--45) 



(27 — 53) (37-- 57) ( 4—19) 



12 



(3:"j9) (34 — 55) ( 4^-20) 



44 42. 14 

(26-55) (34- 54) (10- 22) 

16 43 42 

( 3—29) (33- 55) (26—63). 



ERiC 
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iN-cL.\sb Acrivnihs 







Not «it 
all 


Once or 
twice 


3 tunes 
or more 








16. 


been in j ci>iss discussion 
• th.ll louclicd on a current 
^ social problom 


28 

(15—39) 


(37-54) 


29 

(18--48) 








17. 


felt frusti.ited because the 
clash wasn't r,ov in^' fa*.t 
enougli 


60 
(39-74) 


31 

(21- -48) 


9 

( 3-18) 








18. 


had a clas'^ asrr3 ^vamcnt that 
was really only busy-wox^k 


(2 3—62) 


41 

(^9- -53) 


16 

( 5— ?7) 












Def T.itely 
not 


No 


? 


Yes 


Definitely 
yes 


in 


i;ener«il . . . 














20. 


: can ' I tell ho' wol 1 I 'n 
dom^, in <i coiu^se until 1 ^et 
a grade on a test or paper 


15 

( 7 — 22) 


32 

(V- 


18 

(12---23) 


29 

(20—42) 


( 


6 

2--11) 


21. 


the be^-l teachers teach ilie 
required n>ursi'S 


20 

( 8—29) 


33 

^()9- -46) 


27 

(18-37) 


15 

( 5 — 36) 


( 


4 

1 — 10) 


22. 


the courses I'vt taken iMve 
been r i ^;hf up to d ^ ♦ 


3 

( 0- 7) 


18 

( 9- 27) 


18 

(10—28) 


32 
(3a-63) 


( 


9 

3—16) 


23. 


the Instiuclors do piore than 
just put out the r.iteii.i] ar.d 
leave \l up to :i e lo get it 


A 

( 1" 6) 


1() 

( 8"- 22) 


14 

( 7- -20) 


54 

(4V-63) 


^ 


13 

4 — 26) 


2A. 


the Inslructoib Lre.Jt studt^nts 
Ib.e saire, whethci Lhey ap.ree 
vlth the mslrucLoi's puint of 
view or nrt 


g 

[ 1--15) 


(11' 33) 


1 7 
J / 

(12 — 23) 


4 5 
(37--36) 


( 


10 

2 — 19) 


23. 


most of tlie iiisl rue tors I've 
had make truMi cour.sf^s lelite 
to proble:;. of sJcieLy waeii- 
ever possible 


3 

( 0- 8) 


19 

(11- 31) 


17 

(11- '"^) 


33 
(43--'67) 


( 


8 

1--14) 


26. 


a lot of tlie courscb I've 
taken are too much like 
high scliool courseiv 


12 

( 3—20) 


45) 

(28- 52) 


13 

( 8 — 20) 


22 

(13--33) 


( 


8 

3-2 ^) 


27. 


the Instructors I've ar.^ 
pretty cle.ir .ibouf what they 
expec t of St uden t s 


3 

/A /. \ 

{ 0 — i*) 


11 

( J— IV) 


12 

( 6 — Zj) 


59 


( 


13 
4--2y) 


I would like . . . 














29. 


more group ass if men ts for 
class projects students 
can learn from eich other 


8 

( 3-13) 


3C 

(20--- 42) 


18 

( 8—22) 


37 

(26--30) 


( 


8 

3-18) 


30. 


at least one course b.nsed on 
indeper.dent study worked out 
on my own with a.i instructor 


5 

( 3-10) 


24 

(18- 31) 


21 

(14"-34) 


39 

(27—49) 


( 


10 
4 — 20) 


31, 


the good students and the 
Blow Students put in separate 
c i.'ibses 


18 

( 7-26) 


41 

(29- 55) 


16 

(12 — 25) 


18 
(10-'33) 


( 


3—14) 



B-5 



1)0 f. 



3^, 



35, 



36- 



37, 



38, 



u I r d 1 1 



.1 



jio ^\\ aJt'S at J 1 ] . ; t 
i ii'it I IK toi s 

around Inforirvil discussions 

noir srvall, inlorival sonnars, 
even if they mri les^ oftri» 
with iho insiMJcior 

stiukMit foes u I'd to corjuU* 
and di'UrUniie Jludent (»valu- 
ations of t.o.»( lu^rb (\uh yt'ai 

I lie f<tcully to spt'iui r.ore iir.e 
111 offi^'e liours aiui infoii, a) 
inoetja^';^ with siudtnl^ ( von if 
the\ tau^ni.L l(.W(.r, bi;L lirpti 
c 1 asbcs 



( 1- 7) 
?] 



21 



( ]--]()) 



( 0"^ 



\ 



( 3--1S) 



No 



16 

30 

(17--/.;) 



37 

(2^.- M) 



26 



22 

( 9-- 2'^) 



21 



3-'. 

f22- 



Yfs 



20 



l>e f 1 n i I o 1 y 
yes 



11 ^5 2^ 

( 6--17) (36 — bA) (13--36) 



15 



( 8-- 32) (12 — :<^) ( 6--2S) 



19 13 8 

(13--25) ( 8--28) ( 2-~U) 



16 37 1 3 

(10--2a) (26--58) ( 8--23) 



22 1*1 10 

(16--32) (30--51 ) ( S--26) 



30 3^ iO 

(23—^0) {71— UV) ( 



2 3 28 7 

(16--J0) (19--';0) ( 2 -Ji) 



V, f<iculty should . , . 

^f^, st-e tiiat liioir coursoi? don't 
niL>vo so fast ih^a iho slower 
slndonts aro K»f t behind 

^1, at.s^;n no ra:lii^ pjadrs; 
credit should ]usl not bo 
given lor rouist-s lakon but 
not i>assod 

^2, stay Willi tojic >th,it havi.' 

cauj-lil the cJas-'s intoM-.l 
evt nil I hi , .! .n ' t t over iho 
pl<in.."d a' oui^t of p.u v.-Ki m 
tht (ouiijC 

^3. volt out thr ciHjrse lontonl 
with I he 5 t ucent s 1 1, rac |j 
clar.s, cvon If «^o''^L (oursc* 
don't res!) ver> well with the 
next oneb. m the sequence 



( 0-- 7) 



( 2--20) 



( 0--13) 



6 

( 1 — 10) 



16 

( 5- 22) 



22 

( 9- 3'0 



(18- 50) 



27 

(19-^/0 



r> 51 16 

( 9 -2J) (/.6 — 6^) ( 7-^2/) 



19 35 lo 

(T) — 25) (25—^.3) ( 7 — 32) 



U 38 11 

( 8--20) (28 — 52) ( 5'-18) 



25 37 5 

(20-- 30 (/8--.'.V) ( 2-11) 



ERLC 
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SllDIMS' C'^NCtfNs AHOII IhllK 0VIR/\LL LOLLL(;^ rKCK.K^Ml, AND liil.IR P1,AN? hOR TML FDIKL 



No I at 
nil 



Once or 
twice 



3 tires 
or more 



Vi . Duijui; lUc present sciiool it-rn 
1 h.ive . , . 

vJtli 11 V ndvis<»r*for 
1 r J -nit es or '-.^i i- 

A6, aucKkI ihrougii ^ cc'j;>.h ion il 
or^^'tion lo leain about 
jc>l* p.-^' s lb 1 1 1 1 1 1 s u.hcn 'i 

A7, at>kt c <i studCTit for .tdvice 
«il>oiU v\«il or SI'S to take 



38 18 
(13-5^) (3^-03) (il"3;) 



^2 37 21 

(21--62) (2S--/*5») (11--38) 



3^ 



^6 



20 



(16^-66) (27- 58) ( 8--V0 



A8, woiKleieil whctlu-r the coulees 
1 Wsinted 



26 ^ ) 28 

(11—44) (40- 55) (13--42) 



49, t«iken ^oine lests iluit helped 
pte decide what Kind of t our>>-es 

I VMUt 

50, dropped a course because it 
wasn't i;iving ra what I wanted 

51, lalKfd with a i^un^^olor al>out 

future plans 

been unatUf to take a course 
I want ed hec ai: v 1 didn ' t 
h.ive the pi ert i^uks i tes 

53, been cti.ible to yi^l help I 
needed with courhf planning', 
from o counselor or adviser 

54, taken «i roquiied course I 
didn't want 



76 



20 



(67-91) ( 6- 27) ( 1-" 9) 

7) 2o 3 

(53-90) (10--43 ) ( 0- 8) 



50 



75 



2' 



11 



(26—06) (25- 57; ( 6--23) 



70 2h 4 

(51 — 88) (10- 41) ( 9) 



(60—87) O?- 35) ( 1— 9) 

31 5S 15 

(17---57) (39- 68) ( 4-2)) 



55, spent course tir • In or 
obseivlnj', an «:ctaal job 
8l t iitit ion 

56, got bad infornuition about 
progrnns or tc^urses from a 
colle^'.c staff r.eiiht'r 



71 23 8 

(38-85) (11--42) ( 2 -2:) 



77 2C 4 

(56--90) ( 9- 36) ( 1— 8) 



Definitely 
not 



Dcf ini lily 
Yes yes 



VII, In general , , , 

58, if I knew better what I 
wanted to do 1 could get 
inore out of college 

59, I nuiy have to chan^;e my 
major because I':t) not doing 
too well In the one I'm In 



60, 



ERIC 



there aren't enojgh courses 
for me that have nuch to do 
with life outside college 



9 19 12 

( 3—17) (10--27) ( 6--16) 



32 

(18—48) 



13 

( 5-22) 



35 

(22—43) 



14 



2J 

(18 — 31) 



38 22 
(30'--48) ( 12-- 32) 



10 



(31-51) ( 8—24) ( 3—16) ( i— 5) 



22 7 
(15—30) ( 4 — 11) 



3-7 



iVf ln^(f•lv 



Dc f i n n r ) \ 

























yes 




1 1) :hc t>' J- 


























' * * 






















t liore ' ,s n. t I J 










18 




15 






14 




.A .'Ut v)i.it \ 






( 


2— 


( 8--32) 


( 


3-26) 


(3Q_-50) 


( 


3—50) 


. 


1 ( ,1 n ' ( w 1 ' t ' 




ini-,|j ami 




7 


22 




16 


27 




28 










( 


3-15) 


(1 J' -31 ) 


(10-2/O 


(20-- 35) 


(17 — 38) 


03. 






*'t(\ clo..,'lv 




5 


10 




19 


39 




21 








plan . 


( 


I- 8) 


( 7-26) 
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7 — 30) 
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16 
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24 
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1- 15) 


( 8 — 26) 
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(24-51) 


(14 — 36) 
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c(>ut so'> I've ; 


It c 


p. won't 




12 






19 


27 
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coinu in a f(>u 


- \ t-nr ( t'l 1» . f 
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6' -2 i) 


(15--Ai) 
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1 — 21) 


(i5 -37) 


( 


6—33) 
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1 .ns h iv«. 




17 






10 
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25 
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(10 2b) 


(26-.; i^) 
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5—18) 


(15-35) 
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2 — 17) 
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bt-i ii>; 1 1 . 1 : ( ' 




- < J 1 • t" in 1 \ 




10 


23 




25 


3? 




6 




I'uijor i 1 1'U' 






( 


5--l'0 


(10 -2fO 


(I0"3;) 


(l'>- A5) 


( 


1- 9) 



vn J . 1 v{>uid liko . . . 

69. .1 d!ffc'*-iMU I Mid studN 

tbni had roi t dt ' 1 li M f jo.> 37 
pos- Ibi I It It » ( 3--2;) (28- .;8) 

70. to (luinj'c v\ in'\d v{ 'tiui. 

If It wculdi: ' t d« l.iv : V 15 ^9 

finishliu; bt'ti' ( 7-~2/) (39 -5K) 

/I. row iwiorv^w ivu abwuit jc>l) 

rt*qul rt '■■t lit s «i!ui ; (>ss iM 1 i t ii"> 

instead of JuM r\ dun voc a 3 !/» 

tIoi:al ie^>i scoic.. ( 1-- 9) ( 8-- 22) 

72. practical ox^uTlt m< r In actu.il 

J(^b f.ituatloiv^ I vf II if It 15 
takc-> VM' lon^^t i to Mni^ti ( 1-- 9) (10-- 28) 

73. rx^re clas^^ fxpri i<.»nci's out In 

th*? corir.vmltv <'von if they 3 2 3 

are outj,Ido class tin.i- ( 0-- 8) (16 — 37) 

74. more I nforir.it lop about four- > 
year college .ird ^;raduAt<» 

*>chool possibilities .ini^v^ 2 15 

requlrencnts ( 0-- 6) ( 5--35) 

X\ 

75. irioro courses related o 6 23 
ethnic Ibbucb ( 1 — 12) (15—35) 

76. student fees raided r.) prov'de 

better Inlornation abotJt cou cs 19 U\ 

and program requl rerotnt i» ( 6 — 28) * \ — 53) 

77. student fees ral<-fd to biln,' 

in outside ptoph wUh up-t3 13 27 

date Inforruitloa about Job* ( 7—25) (17--35) 



71 2/ 0 

{Vy — 2^) (13 — 37) ( 3—10) 



10 1, 4 

( 8—26) ( 9 — 20) ( 0— 7) 



15 51 17 

( 9 — 21 ) (41--66) (1 1—24) 



K 47 19 

( 9--20) (39 — 58) (12 — 30) 



18 47 10 

(12 — 24) (32 — 55) ( 4--14) 



10 52 21 

( 3— 1€) (38-65) ( 7 — 35) 



31 



32 



(2/4—44) (23—46) ( 2 — 14) 



22 16 3 

(16—31) ( 0—23) ( 0— 7) 



21 32 7 * 

(16-26) (23—41) ' ( 3-l0) 
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CONCI.RNS AEOl'T COLl.hGK i'RO(,i<jVMS AND Till: FlUURK 



ERIC 



Definitely I^-^'J initoiv 

not No ? Yes ych 



IX. The college slioul<f 



79. cut out some of the required 
courses (like ])hysunl cducn- 

. tlon or a foreign language) 

that aro not. relati-d to a 7 21 10 37 2b 

student's field (3-12) (9-35) (5—17) (30--49) (H- O; 

80. give students what they want 
now instead of putting bo 

much eiTipha*^is on fo»n'-veai ^ 23 18 A2 lb 

college requiremenib ' (1—8) (:3-3^) (9—26) (2A--51) (7--2/.) 



81. leave to employers ard students 21 51 13 12 3 
the problem of job information (15 — 38) (39—62) ( 8—18) ( 6—18) (1 - 

82. give more emf»ar>is to job 
training and Wis to pirpar- 

ation for trarssler to a four- 7 27 24 32 il 



year college ( 2--12) (15—36) (15--30) (23—45^ ( 



83. make it ea^jtr for students to 
try different programs wiicn 

they aren't sure what they 1 ^ A 12 65 i8 

want to do ( 2) ( 1-11) ( 6-17) (m5-~79) ^ 9--V0 

84. push students to nnke a 

definite decision about their 28 44 12 13 3 

school and job plans (16--A0) (36- 59) ^ i— 18) ( V--25) (O b) 



Dc I mi l<- 

Ye^ yes 



10 2 
i ( 8) 



3) 11 



r, 23 10 
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i)of ini coly 
not 



No 



Def ini Cely 
Yes yes 



102. speci I co'jrso> hor^- do a 
good \cV piillmj, wtMk siuJi lus 
lip to whoro thov cm l:aiidK' 

103. ry ah 1 1 1 1 v to s t u J\ ha s 
irvrovcd i>i:ue . care iiero 

lOA. I havi- tro^-L-U- ( oncont rai ir-w, 
on w'.ia: I -.up; o; t-d to be 

105. I havf so r..ci' teadiri^; to do 
tnat I don't e ri-e to 
reall/ ui.c'c: «.r,ird il 

106. I cniJ i,cL all btudvmt 
dor.t in tiro do -'.atover 
eibc I want 

107. ^> the tire J fi'.:d I ::ee.' 
ho 1 p , I ' n too icV bt ;. j n J to 
catch up 



( 0— 6) 



( 1- 8) 



( 0-- 8) 



( 1-12) 



11 

( 3-19) 



( 2—13) 



10 

( 4--17) 

20 

( 9--3n 



29 

(21--39) 



38 

(22--31) 



39 

(32—51) 



49 
(38- -60) 



45 35 7 

(16— o5) (19—53) ( 1--18) 

15 45 15 

( 8—20) (37—55) ( 7 — 23) 



15 Ai n 

( 8—23) (32--49) ( 5—17) 



14 31 . 12 

( 7—20) (21 — 39) ( 4— 2i) 

15 3i 4 
(11— 2i) (20—40) ( i— 8) 



19 21 

{12—28) (12—30) 



X i 1 . ll.o CO 1 i 0 t.:\ov. 1 d 



109. provide- "ort s:-.»ce 

faciIiTicb : r ^tuCc-nts to 
st'jd; t. n car; '- • V ^' enlar^ir.^ 

cl«l^^^co'• sj il( rolc,:>.cJ 



( 2--:2) 



32 2^ 31 7 

(19- -57) (I3--33) (U— 50) ( 0—lt) 



110. put - I'rrarN >oo'.i> or a 
one-d ly c i r^»il it to:: la^i'. ^o 
thvy vvu;. I t r,^ ro avaiial lo 



3'i 28 29 6 

( 2—13) (22- -50) (13 — 36j (19 — 38) ( 1 — 1?) 



111. pa> for rx^ri- ^o; io^ in trie 
library o: tij'.' ODoks rest 
of tor Mstc :)\ 3rj:;ng lor 
tner. by t:it d 



9 

( 4—18) 



(27 — 51) 



26 24 4 

(20^-30) (15—40) ( 0— V) 



112. gi^<' T'^rc ci,'.«^i> I iro to 

•special cours-b for studt^nt' 
wi havo 1 1 cable vith t -^e 
re>,»jla: courses 



( 0— 3) 



IV 24 53 '0 

( 7- 22) (15—40) (32—66) ( 3—18) 



113. orj-.anii-t' Cut on no and sividy 
h'-lp fo: all Muients w:io 
uanc It 



( 0— 2) ( 1- 9) 



10 60 25 

( 3—16) (48—71) (15—45) . 
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COkLLGL'S 
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ADMINISTRATIVE 
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or more 
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1 hnve , , , 
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spout an unnc'ces^Jviry amount 
















of t Imo standing; in lino or 
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43 
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filling out forms 


( 6--66) 


(25-35) 


( 5—33) 
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ir.isj^td cliis.s sej^sion bec/iiise 


74 


22 
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of probltTis getting registered 


(42-93) 


( 3-44) 
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taken a course I didn't really 
















want because the one I wanted 


46 


44 
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wasn't available 


(2 3--84) 


( 13--60) 


( l'-2i) 
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been kept fion so. e thing I 
















wanted tc do by unnece.ssary 


36 


34 
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or inappropriate i emulation 


(33--73) 


(18 — 46) 


( 3--23) 
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dissr Guarded a carpus 


61 


29 
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rej;ul Tt ion 


(22—80) 


(14—46) 


( 2—37) 
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bet-n angered by sore thing the 




37 


1^ 










college adni:* isSLration did 


(1 3—72) 


(22—48) 


( 5—38) 
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found t"e ca-:>u''. police 


73 


23 


A 










helpfrJ 


(41-92) 


( 7-46) 


( 0-14) 








1?2 . 


teken fewer cou;SfS than 1 
















had p lap r.ed bc-*iuse o: 


61 


32 
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schedulinf, rro*r. ert. 


(37—90) 


(10—31) 


( 0—15) 
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not 


No 




Yes 




yes 
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general . . . 
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regi str«xt ion pr cedures have 


14 


34 


12 


32 




8 




been no real buioen r -e 


( 8—29) 


(28--39) 


( 4 — 18) 


(23—46) 
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4--i3) 
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by trie end o thKi f:r<^r week 
















or two cf rw; lo i* , rv claSsS 
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6 


4 


73 
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sett led 


( 0- 6) 


( 1-13) 


( 1- 8) 


(67-81)' 
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8-25) 
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a lequ ltd courje ^-.ivin oniv 
















one*' >eir, tn:t I (Oiildn'i 
















f.et when I wantid :t, ra> 


8 


37 


16 


29 
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h< Id n< back 


( 3--16) 


(23--32) 


( 7-21) 


(2C-39) 
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4 — 16) 


127. 


I h.tve \ \a ne_ i i (^v.t-* Ir j-et 1 1 nj: 






1 1 

1 2 


33 




7 




the' cour'. 's I w.»n>- here 


( 4--37) 


(31-44) 


( 8-23) 


(24—43) 
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4 — 10) 


128. 


idr^in 1st rr n ve [oliciVs here 
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23 


30 
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are *>eldo:' u n^scnable 


( 1--13) 


(14-33) 


(13-43) 


(20—31) 
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1--12) 


129. 


student p ib 1 1 Mlfons are too 
















t'rhtly coitrt llid by the 


7 


33 


36 


17 




7 




adral n f?t rav 


( 1-13) 


(18- ♦O) 


(15-31) 


( 6--23) 
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1 — 19) 


130, 


tlie student ^^ovcrnncnt p,ej,s 
















students tne kiiid of non- 


9 


23 


30 


16 




2 




academic j»rof;ra£r they want 


( 4-18) 


(12—37) 


(J3— 66) 


( 7-31) 
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ADMINISTR.\ri;K PROCLDURhS 



Definitely 
not 



No 



Definitely 
Yes . yes 



131. the ^iinospbero here is 

pretty r e I a xt-d » t ho r e are 
no real hassles about rules 



( 1-21) 



IS 15 53 10 

( 6-32) ( 8-20) (29—66) ( 5— 24) 



132. without the regulitions, 
this college would be like 
a j unfile 

133. adtrinibtrative errors have 
caused p rob lens for r:ie 



10 30 24 23 12 

( 5-18) (13--46) (13--33) (11-33) ( 4-22) 

13 A'J 16 16 6 

( 5'-m s (^7- 56) ( 9-23) (10 — 29) ( 1—15) 



XV. Ihe collegti sliould . . . 

135. c ' down the tune students 
Sj'c::d filling out foins by 
using pore electronic data 
processing for routine 
, adininist: alive jovk 



( 0- 7) 



20 28 * 39^ 12 

( 4- 36) (13—38) (20--54) ( 1—33) 



136. set up rjore sections in 
required courses even if 
the nu'^bcr oi elective 
co'urse^ has to be cut down 



10 3^, 23 27 5 

( 5-19) (23- 43) (12-32) (17—41) ^ ( 1 — 15) 



137. arrange class eirollirtrnl 
procedi-res that uould ^;et 
my diss schedule settled by 
the first day o: diss even 
if that r.ade later ch. n^es 
dif f ic'i} t 



8) 



32 28 32 4 

(20-41) (19—36) (24—47) ( 1— 7) 



138. add several days at the 
begmpmj; of the ter'^ to 
allow students -^ore tir-e 
with their advi.^ers 



( 1- 8) 



23 18 47 3 

(14-42) ( 8—27) (28--60) ( 2—16) 



139. let c'ls r.uiny stuients as want 
to take any cia >s with an\ 
instructor, even if sor.e 
classes ecaro auge 

140. preveu nop'^tud'nt radicals 
and ajiuators t ron speaking 
on canpas ^ 

141. enforce campus T-er,ulat ions 
rore firr.Iv 



13 

( 4-2 3) 



15 

( 6-26) 
10 

( 5- 25) 



4/ 

(36--6I) 
34 

(22-48) 
43 

(29- 58) 



13 22 5 

( 7-18) (14 — 37) ( 2— 9) 



17 19 15 

(13-24) (10--32) ( 5—2?) 

27 16 4 

(13—37) ( 6—31) V 0—10) 



142. let ar.y stucler.t grtMip (^r^.anizc 
and reet on ca.'-.^u^ witii.^ut th.e 
adsinist r.ition ' > tfi tus'^iuu 



16 



44 



17 18 6 

9-25) ( 7 — 34) ( 1-12; 



143, take discipKnar\ action against 

sCudenis for illeg.il o: t caTas 25 39 

activiiy ( 9-43) (24-50) 

144. pcrnil outside p.>^ i^e on ca-.pus 10 15 
whenever vlolen* c occurs ( 4--20) ( 6--26) 



16 15 6 

( 8—22) ( 6—39) ( 2 — 16) 

16 42 18 

(10—27) (27—57) ( 8 — 3i) 



145. periodically iiviev, uith 

Students, admin ' st i U i ve pro- 
cedures like regi',tr,it ion, 
enrollment, withdrawal t rotn 
clnss, etc. 



2 10 21 54 14 

( 0— 5) ( 5-29) (14—27) (41—65) ( 6 — 22) 
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2 
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skipp^a luncb. r di:ru'r bf- 
c.iust 11 tOk'k *o lop.i; and 1 
bad I'l j;et to (lass 


50 

(34—83) 


30 

(14--36) 
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20 
3 — 32) 








i 4 9 . 


risked a cl.iss assi^v..'tnr 
cau'^t I dirla't h tVi- 'or.,', to: 
tht bo.^ks or otiicr supplies 
net Jed 


70 

(32—88) 


23 

(10-~36) 
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7 

0--13) 
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r o\ I d t^' A ci p KiTo Lo 

1 I Vi- 


84 

(73—96) 


14 

( 4-^24) 
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0-- 6) 










cut -id.- probK 


30 

(12-^3) 


30 

(M-38) 


20 

(12 — -^3; 










♦'f>rt t .,u $.>3 <]oLhes 


33 

(2 3--4-) 


39 

(32- 48) 


2/ 

(1U--39) 
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ti.ir.s. : - .1: :o 1 pr K 


(44--«:) 


3 : 

(3 4-^40) 
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3 34 
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16 
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(M- 35) 
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3(1 

( 44) 


( 


20 
9--33) 


24 

( 6—31) 


( 


4 

0--29) 




t r,i:' p : ( . ' : ;. . - . 
tir*. r.o L* r ir . jv^: »: 


(n--34) 


4' 

(3S- 61) 


( 


10 
3-15) 


14 

( 3-31) 


( 


6 

2-- 9) 


3 6''. 


rore tJi<i:: I t • [ tit. 


J ^ 

( 4-2 ^) 


*♦ 1 

(2^- 62) 


( 


9 

3-15) 


23 

(14 — 41) 


( 


9 

2--2i J 


It- 3 


» :..'.! > ; i ♦ . -^^ : 
1:., .ic c; t a:; lo .. ih ,ir 
thi i ol 1. , .. 


IS 

( (-23) 


(23- 44) 


( 


7--41) 


19 

(12-33) 


( 


6 

0—10} 


3 62. 


r.\ i a" 1 1 . . < 1 ' > s . i;' ' 
Stdd . )t.,. ► I t 1 - • ' , . I . ^ ' : 
h i vi t ir»* tor a ivc 5 , 0 1 s< 


6 

( ^^-38) 


^4] 
(31-'6C; 


( 


IC 

6—17) 


26 

(n- 34) 


( 


13 

(1—23) 


36 1, 


uln re ! 1 Pv« , I fc' : < i;t 0* * 
f ri'. t \\v t .i" , T, 


( .'.--29) 


4( 

( 3H..3?) 


( 


12 
5-17) 


24 

( 5 — 3^) 


( 


8 

1-13) 


164, 


i b.u ( b. \i\ J <» '''IV t < c n »f4 . 
that ui rc mU r 'illv nr< t". , irv 


S 

C 9) 


24 

( 8- -44) 


( 


7 

2--10) 


43 

(31 -34) 


{ ' 


22 
• -44) 
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Definitely 
not 


Kg 


? 


Yes 


Definitely 
yes 


A t) ^ . 


1 r.mli' use <,ut*L* help lindmv; 
a part- Line i^r ten.poiMry joh 


11 

( 4-22) 


33 

(25-4:5) 


11 

( 7-16) 


28 

(16—40) 


15 

( 7 — 23) 


166. 


living; with ny parcais pic- 
sent.s> prohlc.i* Liiai outv«e'.^;h 


1 ft 

( 9—2:.) 


38 " 
(28-50) 


21 

(14—37) 


14 

(10—22) 


9 

( 2-13) 


167. 


1 will h<i^o lo leave school 
for a wtiilt li earn -nuy 


21 

( 8—28) 


46 

(32- 57) 


16 

(11 — 23) 


12 

( 5 — 21) 


3 

\ 2-~ y) 


XV Hi. Ihc 


collt'ge SMc^ulc . . . 












169. 


^;ivc students vi biH»;er roK- m 
decidi:;^; i>ervirt'S uill ll- 
paid for t>i.t of studtnt lue-^ 


2 

( 0-- 8) 


11 

( 6-27) 


21 

(14--28) 


52 

(30—63) 


13 

{ 5—30) 


170. 


taV.e rore respons ib : i 1 1> for 
getting loan-, lor stu.Ier.Cs 


2 

( 0— 5) 


10 

( 5- 20) 


22 

(11—32) 


53 

(42 — 73} 


14 

( 6—24) 


171. 


hirt^ studt'i^ts a-^d sii.^".^".U 
spouses for I'l-^ c^l Kilo's 
* cleric«il aiul T-a^ntcnau-c joi-'^^ 


1 

( 0— 4) 


5 

( 2—13) 


15 

( 8—22) 


60 

(48--75) 


'9 

(11 -31) 


172. 


use n^>!U> fro- sti.jcnt fct- lo 
run an ofl)ce v u-re bti.denf N 
can feet adv.c. .i '.tc'jI'j-^ 
like th.2 diaft, hout>:nr, 
t rolling, Ai'--'-f^ tvper.iius. 
social activiTivS, etc. 


3 

( 0— 7) 


U 

( 6-25) 


17 

( 8—22) 


50 

(43—62) 


18 

<10— 25) 


173. 


set rinx—ar h.^u^ir..; stand ire's 
for landlords o rer.t to 
St uccnt h 


3 

( 1- 7) 


12 

( 7— 2i) 


17 

( 6—25) 


50 

(40—64) 


19 

( 7—35) 


17A. 


train and pa% sZ'-cents to 
help p.ofessi.-nll coa-.selors 
work with stuc'cit prohlers 


2 

( 0— 5) 


9 

( 3-19) 


1 9 

(U — 27) 


56 

(46—68) 


15 

( 5—23) 


175. 


cut out unesscn.ial but cor- 
pul^ory stud. -ft ci>sts, sw;h as 
those for sti.it.:: ar t iv r t it-'^ . 
ath.leti^s, the .tuoent news- 
paper, etc. 


7 

( 3—13) 


26 

(22--41) 


22 

(12 — 30) 


31 

(21 — 41) 


12 

( 5—18) 


XIX- 1 would lik^ . . . 












177. 


no re places on « a-^pus to relax 
or study betwee . lasses, even 
if classro^.-- sp ec ."as to be 
used 


3 

( 0— 6) 


26 

(10--44) 


17 

( 7-26) 


41 

(26— -64) 


12 

( 3—25) 


178. 


advice and iielp keeping living 
costs dowi: 


2 

( 0- 6) 


20 
(11 — 30) 


17 

( 9 — 28) 


49 / 
(36—64) 


12 

( 3—23) 


179. 


childcar^ rent(:s provided on 
or near«tl!e car. us 


4 

( 2—10) 


20 

( 8—41) 


33 

^23—45) 


33 

(14—44) 


10 

( 3—22) 


180. 


textbooks 1 couU! rent so I 
wouldn't liave U t>^v so rvmy 


2 

( 0— 7) 


14 

( 6—29) 


12 

( 5—21) 


50 

(42—62) 


21 

(11-34) 


181. 


hel^ In lor-^inA car pools 
wl ih other sludt Rts 


4 

( J- 8) 


28 

(19--44) 


27 

(18—40) 


32 

(14—41) 


9 

( 4—15) 
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STUDTOTS' ICTERPERSON'AI, EXPKKI! NCI'S ON C/VMPUS 



Not at 
all 



Once or 
twice 



3 times 
or n.orG 



XX. Dui mg tl.o present tern 
1 have . . . 

183. felt that n college staff 
nerbcr didn't understand 
what I was saying 



38 

(/1-57) 



51 

(38- -01) 



II 

( 



18A. gone to a meeting, or social 

activity of . school organiza- 43 37 20 

tion ( 9--74) (21--5A) ( 5—61) 

185. p,ot help froni <i faculty or 

staff neinber witn a problcn 44 4j H 

1 vas having m college (27—63) (32- -56) ( 5- 20) 

186. gone to a r.eetmg or activity 

o:^ani4ed by an ethnic group 73 21 6 

at the college (52--95) ( 3--36) ( 1—12) 

187. made a serious suggestion to 

a faculty or staff 'rer,ber tibout 

how •i>onie thing at the college 60 3 3 7 

coold be improved ' (33—73) (22--5^0 ( 2—13) 

188. bofn sent fro.i one office or 

person to another tr>ir:g to 41 45 14 

get infornatjon (1S--57) (34- -56) ( 8— 40> 

189. ai tended a neetin^ or les^tur'-^- 

on the carpus ar>out a proole' 53 3^ 10 

our societ> ij, facing (23--83) (16- -59) ( 2--20) 

190. ftlt bitter or arpry about the 

l;.ck of sensit:vity of the 56 3'i 11 

ccllegc racultv or staff (28'-74) (1Q--45) ( 6—27) 



XXI. In t!\e ".1st two weeks I have . . 



19 2. talked with an instructor 
casually about thinj^s not 
conni.*f-ted witri class 

19 3. VM'I Sur.fo;xe at ';'^hool I I'ope 
to gel lo know better 



194. 



spent tine betv^een cla^ s 
talking with other sluco-Ur 



195. got into an interesting; .activ- 
ity r,oing on at the collei;o 



33 

(16—44) 
21 

( 8-33) 



( J-12) 
56 

(25--;5) 



4<) 

(41- 62) 
53 

(41- -61) 
30 

(17- 40J 
29 

(19-41) 



18 

(13-27) 



(11—48) 
65 

(48—81) 
•15 

( 5-38) 



XXII. In gL::eral 



19/ 



I h.jVi* lU) fotible gettlrg t'ne 
1 nfornat ion i n -rd about .,ch(>ol 



198. ny instructor-, are <tvajlable 

outside class at times conven- 
ient to no 



Definitely 
not 



( 3-13) 



( 0-10) 



No 



3.i 

(25- 43) 



2 \ 

(12- 32) 



20 

(12 — 27) 



19 

( 8-26) 



Def init ely 
Yes yes 



36 4 
(2^-48) ( 0- 8) 



48 > 
(38-02) ( 2-11) 
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ItflKRITRSONAl. tJd'LRI I.N'Cl.S 







Def initely 
not 


No 


? 


Yes 


Definitely 
yes 


199. 


a lot of tljc activities 
most students like don't 
appeal to ^.le 


( 


4 

1-- 8) 


32 

(20 — 52) 


26 

(15—34) 


33 

(21—46) 


( 


5 

2-- 8) 


200. 


a lot of facility and staff 
members just don't ht'<ir 
what mii'\ority students try 
to tell tliem 


( 


6 

1—12) 


25 

(16— 36) 


37 

(25—49) 


25 

(13--39) 


( 


6 

1-13) 


201. 


students liere are usually 
.involved in the adnu ni sira 1 1 ve 
dccisiv'ms that affect thcni 


( 


8 

1--18) 


2o 

(16- 36) 


38 

(16—53) 


26 

(14 — 39) 


3 

( 0-- 7) 


202 . 


iiK)St of the people I spend 
time with outside; class are 
other studt-nts 


( 


5 

0--14) 


22 

( 2-37) 


/ 

( 2—12) 


50 

(32 — 70) 


( 


15 
7 — 33) 


203. 


I've found a loal acceptance 
of differt^it racial ^'^rcnips 
at the college 


( 


5 

2—13) 


16 

( 6—28) 


27 

(3 8—46) 


43 
(22—57) 


\ 


9 

S--1 7) 


204. 


a handful of students run 
things here 


( 


9 

4>-17) 


28 
(17-37) 


?.2 

(15—52) 


23 
(13—37) 


( 


9 

3--21) 


205. 


in*^tructors are easy tv) 
talk wi th 


2 

( 0— 5) 


10 

( 4-16) 


15 
( 3—23) 


62 

(53—70) 


( 


11 
3--2b) 


206 . 


I ' prettv nuch like mo'^t 
of the other students here 


( 


5 

2 — 12) 


17 

(10--25) 


16 

( 8—25) 


57 

(45—69) 


( 


6 

3--i2) 


207. 


it's ver\ hare for students 

LO X>eL LilCXi ti'iit^t-iiiT MJv^n 

and acted on 


( 


2 

0- - 4) 


24 

(12—41) 


34 

(21 — 49) 


34 

(15—48) 


( 


(. 

1--K) 


208. 


v\ soi ial life is outside 
school 


( 


2 

0— 7) 


13 
( 3—49) 


10 
( 5—16) 


54 

(31—65) 


( 


21 
5—34) 


209. 


the student ^;ov<.' rumen t does 
a good job gett .ng student 
needs ta'.e:^ care 


( 


9 

1—24) 


20 

(12 — 35) 


(17—65) 


24 

( 9-36) 


( 


2 

0-- 6) 


210. 


students be: a»o given the 
respect and rcsponsib i ] i t les 
of adults 


( 


6 

1--23) 


15 

( 5-37) 


22 

( 8—32) 


51 

(37—63) 


( 


6 

1-13) 


211. 


minority studenJ s face a lot 
of problems in Liie cc^IIi^^e 
that other stud<Mits don't have 


( 


8 

3—14) 


31 

(21-41) 


34 

(23—50) 


22 

(13—32) 


( 


S 

.--13) 



?12. organized socia^ activities at 
the college are not necess.iry 
because there ai e enough things 
going on in the surrounding 
area 



16 38 28 15 3 

( 6—48) (29-47 ) ( 7—39) ( 5—25) ( 0— b) 



213. I've had instructors here who 

had trouble und( rstanding what 3 26 

the students' p)0b]ers were v 0 — 8) (16 — 40) 

214, \ organized ethnic groups on the 8 30 

campus have had a l^ig impact ( 2 — 26) (16 — 45) 



23 40 8 

^3— 32) (27—53) ( 3—18) 



44 



36 



(24--60) ( 3—32) ( 0 — 10) 
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Definitely 
not 



No 



Definitely 
? Yes ^ yes 



XX 111. The college should . . 



216. provide nore facilities for 
ethnic groups 

217. offer rnore courses and 
prograirs for people in the 
comnunity who aic not reg- 
ular students 



6 

( 2--10) 



( 5) 



22 

(13—37) 



lA 

( 4-23) 



44 24 4 

(35—59) (14—33) ( O-ID) 



23 



54 



(16--33) (42--71) ( 3—15) 



218. recruir nore students from 
minority groups 



( 2- 9) 



20 36 33 6 

( 9 — 38) (23—46) (13—47) ( 1—11) 



219. provide more activities for 
special groups of students 
instead of canipus-wide 
activities 



( 1- 9) 



28 31 31 4 

(15—46) (15—41) (24—41) ( 0— 9) 



220. abandon any atten^pLs to 

control students' out-of- 
class activities 



( 2-14) 



2j ^ 2^ 34 16 

(14—46) (13—33) (15--42) ( 7 — 30) 



221. give nK)re attention to serving 
the coiTUTiunity and less to send- 
ing .students on to advanced 
education 



15 40 24 17 , 4 

( 7—39) (30—38) (14 — 30) ( 8—26) ( 1— 7) 



XXIV. I would like . . . 



223. mote organized social 
events 



3 20 25 42 10 

( 7) ( 7—35) (1 2—39) (26- 59) ( 3 - 25) 



?24. nwre activities geared to 
married students or older 
students 



3 23 36 32 6 

( 1— 6) (13—37) (25—44) (18—40) ( 0—13) 



225. student -f acuity "encounters' 



2 11 29 49 10 

( 0— 6) ( 5—16) (13- 37) (41—62) ( 4—26) 



226. the activities fee dropped; 
I can take care of my own 
activities 



5 26 26 30 12 

'( 2—14) (14 — 56) (15—42) (11—44) ( 1 — 2J) 
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Appendix C-1 

ciT s r u D r: N T reactions r o c o i. i. e g e 

' Directions 



This questiornairc is intended to give studenls a syiUemalic way of 
saying what is in^portant in tl eir college experie 'I'^cs. What is valuable 
and what is no['>> What is going well in college and what needs changing 
or improving ? 

Since the important results. are in what groups of students say, 
identification of individual students is not necessary.. Don't put your 
name, on the questioni^aite, but please c omplete ihv .terns below so the 
results can be organi/,ed to show how vie; ^vs of the college differ for 
different groups of , students. Individual questionnaires will not be ex- 
amine d by anyc ic at the coli'^^;c,« the total set of questionnaires will be 
sent to Educcitional Testing Service for tabulation. 

(•Alternate paragraph: Please print your name (and social security/ 
identification nun:iber) in the space below and black in the circles so a 
machine can read it., This is necessary to let the results get cooT-dinaled 
with other inforniation. such as academic performance or changes in 
major field, or to see hov/ your views of tlie college may change as 
changes occur in the college. Nothing in the questionnaire will enter 
your academic record in any way or will affec^ how your performance is 
judged. ) 
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Sex: 



B. Age: 



Male ( ) 
Female ( ) 



Under 18 
18 - 19 
20 - 21 
22 - 24 
25 - 29 
30 - 39 
40 - 59 
60 or older 



C. Marital Status : 

Single ( ) 
Married ( ) 
Widowed, divorced, or 
^ separated ( ) 



D. Living with parents ? 
Yes ( ) 

Ivio \ ) 

\ • 



E. Employment: 

Not employed ( ) 

Employed part time ( ) 

Employed full time ( ) 



Ethnic groj] (Please check only one): 



Afro- A me rican 

Blafck 

Negro 

American Indian 

Asian 
Oriental 



( ) Chicano 
( ) Hispano- 

Amcricano 
( ) Latin- 
American 
( ) Latino 
( ) Mexican- 
American 



Puerto P-icar 
Caucasian . 
White 

Other; 



( ) 
( ) 
( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



When do yc»u :c your cla.sses? 

Mostly Jnornings ( ) 

Mostly afternoons ( ) 

Mornings and afternoons ( ) 

Mostly evenings ( ) 

Days and evenings ( ) 



H. For liow many credit hours 
Less than 9 

9 - 11 
12 - 15 
More than 1 5 



.re you enrolV'd? 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 



C-3 

1. How many previous semesters (or quarters) liavc you completed 
at tliis college ^ 

None ( ) 

One ( ) 

Two or more ( ) 

2. How inany at another college? 

None ( ) 

One ( ) 

Two or more ( ) 

Have you served for 90 dr^ys or more on active duty in the armed 
services of tlie United States 

No ( ) 

Yes ( ) 

What is your major field or course of study? Please mark the one 
field that ijoems closest to yours. Excmples are given in parentheses, 

1. Unc'ecidcd ( ) 

2. Agriculture ( ) 

3. Natural resources other than agriculture 

(ecology, forestry, landsca]:)e teclmology, 
wildlife management) ( ) 

^4. Applied arts (phc)togra])hy, fashion, interior 

design) ( ) 

5. Fine arts (s-culpture, theater, music) ( ) 

6. Architecture ■ ( ) 

7. Business (accounting, marketing, secretarial, 

hotel and restaxirant services) ' ( ) 

8. Communication (broadcasting, journalism, 

public relations, advertising) ( ) 

9. Behavioral scivwa^s (psychology, sociology, 

anthropolegy) ( ) 

10. Social scienees (economics, hislory, political 

science) ( ) 

11. Public services (police science, ]:)ublic 

administration, social welfare , transportation, 
planni ng) ( ) 

12. Biological sciences (biology, botany, 

physiology) ( ) 

13. Physical sciences ( chcarH-j;f r y, pliysics, 

geology) ( ) 

14. Mathematics, statistics ( ) 

15. Engineering ( ) 



i 
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16. Technology (data processing, engineering 

technology, drafting, optics) ( ) 

17. Trade and industry (auto mechanics, plunnbing, 

carpentry, machinist) ( ) 

18. HoalUi services (medical technician, nursing, 

physical therapy, occupational therapy, 

speech therapy) ( ) 

19. Personal services (cosmelolopy, child care) ( ) 

20. Home economics (clothing and textiles, ■ 

dietotic::^. home management) • ( ) 

21. Education (^^lementary, secondary, special) ( ) 

22. Liberal arts and humanities (languages, 

L'ler alure , ethnic studie s, philosophy) ( ) 

23. Olher: ( ) 

1 . What docs your program* usually lead to eventually? 

Four-year or higher degree ( ) 

Two-\C!c-.r d:;gree ( ) 

Certincite ;i diploma ( ) 

No formal educational goal ( ) 

Uncertiin ( ) 
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Please m; rk only oac choice for each sUtemenl on tr t fcliov/inf; pap/*s. 
Trv to respond to ovory htatcn^.cnt. Jincc diffcrc:nt croups of slatcments 
have different Ic.d^in phrases and ask lor di^fcront kinds of response, be 
sure you stay with The lab.'^ls at *he top of each c Innnn of circles. The 
"Not Api^licable" res])onse should be uscu only where o circle :s provided 
for it. 

Not Almost Some- Almost 

^ Applicable never timer- Often /Kvays 



This term n^y iiistructors liave 



1. been availal:)je ou(si<!e class 
at times convenient to me 

2. been easy to tall; 

3. had trouble under sCandi ng 
what the students' problenns 
were 



( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 
( ) ( ) { ) ( ) 



{ ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



geared their instruction to 
the students' interesis and 
anilitie s 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



been unable to explain sonne- 
thing in a way-1 could under- 
stand it 



{ ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



6. respected student points of 
view llial v/ere dijf;.rcnl 
from, their own 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



presented ir.ore in class tlian 

I learned from reading 
the text 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



8, really listened to student ^ 
tjueslions and discussions 
in class 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



9. done more tliaii put out the 

materi al and leave i\ to nne to 
get wliat I can 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) . 
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Not * Almost 

At)]'.! cai:)U' never 

( ) 
( ) 
( ) 

( ) 

i ) ( ) 

; ) ( ) 

( ) 
( ) 

( ) 



Some - 
time s 

( ) 
( ) 
■( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 
{ ) 
( ) 



Often 

( ^ 

. ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

{ ) 

( ) 



Almost 
Always 

( ) 
( ) 
( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
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Not No Yes, 

Applicable once 



Ves, tv/ice 
or more 



During ih^' present Icrm 1 have . . . 

19. participated m a course - 
related activity of: the 
canipu^ 

20. tall:e^ iibuvit course work 
for at least 15 n^'rvtes wi^i^ 
inslructcr ^ I'sicir of class 
timo 

21. done badly on a test 

22. gc;t help en co:rse\\ork .roni 

a facuH^ nienib',-r outside cl <ss 

23. had to buy a textbook thaJ was 
not really necessary 

24. helped aac>thc r studen.! sla iv 

25. been unabL^ to i ^e t:v libra 
wlien I need( '1 to bccc^ubo i' 
wasn't open 

26. had to spend Jme loamina or 
r e ] e a r n i n ri n . 1 1 b t b • 1 h <_ v r\ 
hav(i known 

27. li(dp .-ti* 'r(^ir 
ano: licr stud-^nt 

liad (D yo til- 
SC ' It s b ar., 

pT ^'i • S b' . N ( 

ei . ' . , ' f 



( ) ( ) M 



( ) ( ) ( ) 
( ) ( ) { ) 



( ) ( ) 



( ) 



( ) ( ) ( ) 

( ) ( ) ( ) 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 

( ) ( ) ( ) 



( ) (■ ) 



( ) 



) ( ) 



( ) 



f ) 



< ) { ) 



( ) 
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Not No 
Applicable 



I es, i es, twice 
once or more 



During thu present tcrn^. I have . . . 

30. been inconvenienced by an 
adixfinistrativf error 

31. talked v/ith an i instructor about 
things not conned ed wilii class 

32. talkfd v/^th an a<lvisjr z'or 
15 minutes or n^ore 

33. asked a student for advice 
about what courses to take 

34. looked throurh occupational 
information to icarn about iob 
possibilities for when I finish 
school 

35. taken lests tc> decide what kind 
of courses to tiike 

36. tried unsuccessfully to get help 
from a counselor or adviser 

37. been given wvon.g information 
about programs or courses by 
a cci]<'"ge staff mi ember 

38. gone to a meetinq of a college 
orgap .:ation or to an orgtmi/ed 
soci .1 ac*ivity at the college 

39. gone to a meetin;^ or activity 
orgapizcd by an I'thnic group at 
the college 

40. faced a pi (> 1^1 Mr. invoUin^^ 
housi.Mi:;, a jr)!), sn'ir((':i ')f 
finaMcicil aid, t r ct r.s do r t at i u u , 
or scM ; i^' { h I ' .• f\ 
v/i t }i f oi r.;' i r 1 ' t .'J t \\ V 
col 1 1 {■ < s ^ 1 < . ^ \ r i 1' 1 J ■ ( i \\ V 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 
( ) 
{ ) 

( ) 

{ ) 

{ ) 



{ ) 



( ) 



{ ) 



{ ) 
( ) 



( 



{ ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



{ ) 
( ) 
( ) 



( ) ( ) 



( 



( ) 



( ) 
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During the ,)rescnt term I have , . . 



^ot No Yes, Yes, 'twice 

Applicable once or more 



41* missed a class assignment 
because I dic'n't have money 
for the books or other 
supplies I ne.^ded 



I r\ii C" 1 A r 
• ^ 



42. InnV-cd s( 
succc s for part-time or 
temporary work 

43. «hought seriously about 
dropping out because of laok 
of mor.ey 

44. been faced v.itl) unexpected 
costs coiinec'oc with collcpe 
tnat have rriadc problems" for 
me 



{ ) 



{ ) 



{ ) 



( ) 



{ ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



{ ) 



{ ) 



( ) 



erJc 
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Not Almost Some- Almost 

Applicable never times Often always 



Tins term I have . . 



45. known how v/ell I was doing 
in my courses before I gol 
a grade 

had class assignments that 

WV-X^ 1. K* t ^ y V..** .^^.^^ ...... 

47. been bor^*^^ in class 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



48. been ix'i a class that just went 
over materi I already knew 

49. felt left bchmc^ .n a cl- 



( ) ( ) (J ( ) 

( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 



50. beenunablii to vindcrstard 

v;hat v/as beinc? taui;h. in » lass 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



51. felt frustr aed because the 
class was I't moving fast 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



52- VcCi troubit: concentrating on 
wha: I was supj^^sed to be 
Fluc/ing 

53. had sc mu^h rcadin^^ :o do that 
I didn't l a\c time lo really 
under sta nd it 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



54. been able gc' help wHh 
slr.dics .vhcn I've needed it 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 
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55. fouad I couldn't understand 
what I was studying '-^ven 
though I understood it earlier 
in class 

56. felt bitter or ar.gry about the 
lack of sensitivity of a meir:ber 
of the college f.icuHy or staff 

57. had problems getting to and 
from tlie campus 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



{ ) 



( ; 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



' ) 



( ) 



( ) 



-1 ] 



Not No 



Ycb Yes 



or 



Iko Lhr :.r. ^ent ^v r:M^^ouu^:^ that provuu-s 



at Iv'ubl ova: .(m-^^- h:'.^ci\ .^n 
i n s t r c 1 o r 



( ) ( ) ( ) ^ > ^ ^ 



( ) ( ) ( ) ( ^ ( ^ 



oO. U.r :at.t stvifi' ni ^ and I'r.r ^low ^ 

c!;*. iscs ' •> 

61. i;ra'"..-^ bdi^c-'! or. fiay - to- 'iay 
c M H s or \j ri ' , c r s 



63. ip.-rr< v--^<-u sr.. ai: Classes n.ore ^ ^ ( ^ 

■- i-.t !art;<^ classrs ( ) ^ ' 



thar. :roquc- 



/ 



64 c'.asso.s lha; :^tay o-. the course 

sc!.cn,;lc i a^i follnv.-.n^ , ^ ^ ^ ( ) 



at ].-;tsl onr'coarsc in which I ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ( ) 



66 cour.sob ori-^^^.^-^'^-^i around a 

va.u.yof ..u.ona'u.r.al, ^ ^ ( ) ' ( ) ( ) 

rol 3usl a bin,;lc tc-xl 



67. cou 



r..'.-.s I covJ.f' t t rc'lit 



for i.y .s(u<!yir.'- on <^v. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ( ) 



C-12 



Definitely 

Not No 



Definitely 
? Yes Yes 



I would like . . . 
or 

I like the present arrangement that provides 



68. practical expcrionv^c in 
actual job situatioi.s 
even if it tak-^^o ir'O longer 
to finish 

6\ . class experit.nces out *n 
the comn:iuni!y or a\^'ay 
from J.^. college 

70, a stiKicnt-ru'^ office, 

suppoi ted l>y student fees, 
for evdvice on housing, ir.c 
draft, 1 ving expenses, druz: 
contr*^ ce \)tion, ar^d othe^ 
nona'. adeniic cr^nct - rs of 
stucic.nts 

7j. orgtinized sol''i1 actix'iti^^s 

72. cultural e\ - on campus-- 
art exhibits, theal'_^r, 
concerts, etc. 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 
( ) 

( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 
( ) 

( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) ( ) ( ) 
/ 



( ) { ) ( ) 
( ) ( ) ( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



C-13 

Not Definitely 
Applicable Not No 



Definitely 
Yes Yes 



In j^eneral 



73. I'm doing well in my 

major field ( ) 

74. I know what I want to do 
when I finish here 

75. I've lost time toward a BA 
or BS degree because some 
of the courses I've taken 
won't count in a four-year 
college ( ) 

76. : my occupational plans 

have changed since I 
started here 

77. I know as much as I need 
to know about four -year 
colleges and theii 
requiremort s 

78. the college is set up to 
give me pretty much 
what I want 

79. I've never learned to study 
well enough to handle the work 
in the time I should 

80. stuJer. publications are 
too tiglitly controlled by 

the aoi^^i nist r ition ( ) 

81. the rules and r':^ulalions 
ar(^ pretty relax(^d hor(\ 
nobody ^e<^bs Kas.sh^d 

8Z, tlio faculty aiul st.iff 
1 i i>t( A \\\\( n t M I Ti o) i I y 
StiHlc : ts tt II 1 :i« :ri 
soiinlhim' ( ) 



( ) 
( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) ( ) 
( ) ( ) 



( ) 



{ ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) ( ) 
( ) ( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



{ ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



; ) 



( ) 



;■ ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



{ ) 



C-14 



Not Defiritely 
Applicable Not Nq 



In general 
83. 



ERIC 



ru '^s and regulations 
that affect me are made 
by the administration 
without enough consultation 
with students 



84. students here have a reasonable 
role in deciding what services 
are paid for from student 
fees ( ) 



85. 



86. 



a hand^ il '^t students 
run things here 



students here don^t 
care about much except 
getting through with 
coMege 



87. the campus is a place 
v/hero slvdents jucl go to 
cl' .>s; not much else 
happens here 

88. food services on the campus 
are adequate for my needs 

89. I have had probUmns getting 
acceptable housing ( ) 

90. wh^^-e I live I feel cut off 
from the campus 

91. the college does as rriuch as 
it can to hire students or 
(heir spousos in its clerical 
and maintenarice j^bs 

92. I will have to leave school for 
a v^hile to earn money 

93. I'm uiM (^rtam abo^jt v/^ it 
I'm [;< itit/; c .^llr^c 

94. 1 v'o.iWi c } afi; r n v fieM 
of St . !> N I w )';Mii't 

[)(' fj- i, . • '1 ill : i 



( ) 



( ) 
( ) 



( ) 



( ) 
{ ) 
( ) 
( ) 



( ) 
( ) 
( ) 



( ) 



( ^ 
( ) 



( ) 



( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 



( ) 
{ ) 
( ) 



Defi nitelv 
? Yes Yes 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) ( ) ( ) 

( ) ( ) ( ) 

( ) ( ) ( ) 



C-15 



Not Definitely 
Applicable Not No 



J/efinitely 
Yes Yes 



This term . . , 

95. the campus has been 

c» friendly, comfortable 
place to be 

96. registration procedures 
v/Gvc a real burden 




97, I got the courses I 

wanted ( ) '( )' ( ) ( ) { ) 

98, the struggle and chaos 
of getting started lasted 

too long into the term ( ) ( ) { ) ( ) { ) 

99, there's a close .connection 
between my courses and 
what I want to do when I 

- leave ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 

100. required course , in my 
major field kept me from 
taking other courses I would 

have liked ( ) { ) ( ) ( ) ( ( ) 

101. I'm here for ihe classes; 
I don^t need'the non- 

curricular activities ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) { ) 

102. costs of bookr. and 
supplies have been a 

problem ( ) ( ) ( ) ( , ( ) 

IOC I've seen a real 

acceptance of students 
from racial minorities 

at the college ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 

104 organized othMc ernvips 
have had a Dip iivpact 

on the caiv.inis ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 



ERIC 



C-16 

Not 
Applicable 



Almost Some- Almo>st 
' never times Often Always 



In general . , , 

105. I've had trouble knowir'^ 
what courses to take 



{ ) 



{ ) 



( ) 



( ) 



106. it's very hard for students 
here to gel their concerns 
known and acted on 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



107. .the administrative policies 
here are reasonable 



( ) 



{ ) 



( ) 



( ) 



108. stvjdenis here arc given 
respect and respon- 
sibility oi adults 

109* minority students face a 
lot of problems in the 
crllege that "other students 
don't have 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



{ ) 



{ ) 



( ^ 



{ ) 



110. information about what's going 
on at school h:-^ boon easy 

, to get 

111, the .organized student 
activities have appealed 
to me 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



112;, the student ^^o\'ernment 
lias done a good job with 
things important to me 

113. I feel ^msafe on the campus 
after ark 



( ) 
{ ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



114. I feel unable to lay down a 
book or anything else on 
can-ipus for fear it will be 
stolen 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



115. classes, studying, and 
a job have kvpi nui too 
busy for anything else 



( ) 



( ) 



{ ) 



( ) 



C-17 



No ' Yes, onq Yes', two 

Or more 



This term I have . . . 

. 116. dropped a course because V 
it wasn't what I wanted 

117. been kept out of a course I 
wanted because I didn't meet 
the requirements 

118. taken a cour^'C I didn't want or 
need because tlie co\xrs'e I 
wanted was closed 

f 

1 ] 9« stayed out of a course I want ed 
because the books or supplies 
would hav3 cost too much 

120. had to take a course below the 
level of one I wantqd and could 
have har died 

121. been trapped by rigic drop aad 
add requirements in a cours-* j 
found I didn't uee:^ oi want 

122. :oen prcvcnied by scheduling 
probiciiis from taking a course 
rcquir'^d in niy field 

!23. missed a course I need because 
it wa.sn' t given 

124. taken a course mainly for my own 
satisfaction in learning what it 
offc red 

125. taken^a required ccnirse that^s 
been a waste of time 

126. had aninstrue*c), who con^.istently 
came Ic class unprepared 



( ) 
( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

{ ) 
( ) 

( ) 
( ^ 
( ) 



( ) 

( ) 

- ( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 
{ ) 

( ) 
( ) 
( ) 



( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

{ ^ 

( ) 

( ) 
( ) 

( ) 

( ! 
( ) 
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\ 

J 



C-18 



This term I have . . . 

127. got so far behind in a 
course that before I rer U/.ed 
^f, it was too late to calcii up 

128. been in^'-a cour'>o slanted too 
heavily toward persons going 
from here intc i job in 'Jiat 
field 

129. taken a course go a red Loo 
much to studci.ts ':)lran'i g.t'' 
go to a ioxxr ar ^ o]legc; 

130 had a course I thought v/ould 

be dull larn ou* to be interesting* 

131. had a coui sc 1 Ihourht would be ^ 
interesting turi out to be dull 

\ 



No Yes, one Yes, two 

or more 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 
( ) 



{ ) 



( ) 

( ) 
( ) 
( ) 



( ) 



( ) 

( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
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C-19 



Dcfinilcb 
Not 



No 



Dcfiniiel 
? Yes Yes 



I need 



132. 



133. 



134. 



13'5, 



136. 



137. 



someplace on campus 
where I can study with 
other students 

someplace on campus 
where I can study wit'ncut 
being disturbed 

more information about 
what the job situation will 
be like when i leave here 

a child care center on or 
near the campus 

a locker on ca.mpus-- 
something I dor'L have 
no\ 

help finding a temporary 
or part-lime job 



( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

V ) 



( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

{ ) 

( ) 

{ ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ^ 
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C-20 

Not Definitely 
Applicable Not No 



Definitely 
Yes Yes 



The college should . . 



138. make available a large 
group of good students 
that other students could 
go to individually when 
they need help with 
studies 

139. limit more library books 
to one-day circulation so 
they would be more 
available 

140. stock more copies of 
texts and other required 
books in the library for 
rental by the day or week 

141. cut down the time students 
spend filling out forms by 
computerizing the routine 
administrative work 

142. cut out unessential but 
corapulsory student costs, 
su :li as those for s'udont 
activities , intercollegiate 
athlc'^ics, the stixlent 
newspaper, etc. 

143. put more of its employees 
on apart-time b^, sis so 
students could be hired 

144. offer more courses and 
programs fo:- people in the 
community who are not 
regular students 

145. have student records and 
transcripts i.how only a list 
of the courses the student has 
passed, without grades 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



I ) 



( ) 



( ) 



{ ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



f ) 



C-21- 

Not Definitely 
Applicable Not . No 



Definitely 
? Yes Yes 



The college shcula 



ERIC 



146. record grade -» ai ^ in a 
studv^nt's n.aj i Id, 
and just t l ler 

cour >e<: a s'udei : nas 
passed 

147^ offer more courses k\ 
related to ethnic issues 

148. provide mor<^ a :ti '''^ies 
for special groups of 
students instead general 
campus-wide activi'.ies 

149. let students enroll in classes 
they feel Uxcy can handir, 
regardless of their te t 
scores or previous grades 

150. add several dayr at 
beginning of the ter.n to 
allow students more time 
to work out their programs 

151. le"^ as maiiy s-^dents as 

V ant to take Jiny '.1 .ss with 
any in. tructo^- even if some * 
classes become huge 

152. enforce campus yegulations^^ 
more firmly 



153. let student groups organize 

and meet en campus without.'" 
havi-ig to get permission from 
the administration 



154. 



deny permission to speak 
campus to nonstudents with 
extreme political or social 
views 



155. let students drop a course at 
any time v/ithout being given 
fniling grnflo . 



(• ) 



( ) 



( } 



(.) 



( ) 
( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



■4-4- 



( ) 
"( ) 



( ) 



{ ) 



( ) 



( ) 
( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



4-^ 



( ) 
( ) 



( ) 



{ ) 



( ) 



( ) 
( ) 



( ) 



{ ) 



4-4- 



( ) 
( ) 



( ) 



{ ) 



( ) 



( ) 
( ) 



( ) 



{ ) 



( ) 
{ ) 



{ ) 



{ ) 



{ ) 



{ ) 
{ ) 



( ) 



( ) 



-f—ih 



C-22 

Not Definitely Definitely 

Applicable Not No ? Yes Yes 



The coll:ige should . . . 



156. provide more opportunities 
to get together with other 

students on campus ( ) { ) { ) ( ) ( ) 

157. drop the activities fee; I 
can take care of my own 

activities { ) ( ) ( ) (^) ( ) ( ) 



ERiC 



Appendix D-1 



Corresponding Items 



ERIC 



Trial 


Final 


Trial 


Final 


Trial 


Final 


V ersion 


Version 


Version 


Version 


Version 


Ver si 


1 


21 


45 


32 


o o 
oo 








46 


34 


o n 
o9 




3 


19 


47 


33 


90 




4 


4 


48 




91 




5 


20 


49 


35 


92 


25 


6 


5 


50 


116 


93 




7 


130 


^151 




94 


55 


9 


47 


52 


117 


95 


27 


10 


7 


53 


36 


96 




1 1 




54 


118 


97 




IZ 


48 


55 




99 




13 


-19 


56 


37 


100 




1 A 


50 


58 


93 


101 




15 




59 


73 


102 




16 




60 


99 


103 




17 


5 1 


61 




104 


52 


18 


46 


62 




105 


53 


cC 


45 


63 




106 


"i9 


Zl 




64 


74 


107 


127 




17 


65 


75 


109 


132 


23 


9 


66 


76 


110 


139 


24 


6, 10 


67 




111 


140 


do 




69 




112 




26 


18 


70 


94 


113 


138 


Z7 


1 1 


71 


134 


115 




29 


58 


72 


68 


116 




30 


59 


73 


69 


117 




31 


60 


74 


77 


118 




32 


61 


75 


147 


119 




33 


62 


76 




120 




34 




77 




121 




35 




79 




12L 


122 


36 


63 


80 




124 


96 


37 




81 




125 




38 




82 


129 


126 


123 


40 




83 




127 


97 


41 




84 




128 


107 


42 


64 


86 


22 


129 


80 


43 




87 




130 





D-2 



•ial 


Final 


Trial 


Final 


Trial 


;rsion 


Ve r sion 


Ver sion 




V c I o J 


131 


81 


175 


142 


770 


132 




177 




Ltd 1. 


133 


30 


178 






135 


141 


179 


135 


77 A 

Ltd *t 


136 




180 




77^ 


137 




181 




77k 


138 


150 


183 






139 


151 


184 


38 




140 


154 


185 






141 


152 


186 


39 




142 


153 


187 






143 




188 


29 




144 




189 






145 




190 


56 




147 




192 


31 




148 


88 


193 






149 


41, 102 


194 






150 




195 






151 




197 


110 




152 




198 


1 




153 


57 


199 


1 1 1 




154 


42 


200 


82 




155 


43 


201 


83 




156 




202 






158 




203 


103 




159 




204 


85 




160 


44 


'.05 


2 




161 


89 


206 






162 


115 


207 


106 




163 


90 


208 






164 


23 


209 


112 




165 


137 


210 


108 




166 




211 


109 




167 


92 


212 






169 


84 


213 


3 




170 




214 


104 




171 


91 


216 






172 


70 


217 


144 




173 




218 






174 




219 


148 





Final 
Ver sion 



71 



157 




